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Although still in their infancy, mobile- 
commerce applications are expected to gen- 
erate big business in coming years. Page 54 


A MATTER OF TIME 
Don Tapscott predicts that nearly every- 
one will embrace wireless technology 
before too long. Page 32 
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MARKETPLACES ARE TOUGH 10 BUILD 


Finding skilled staff 
can be frustrating 


BY CAROL SLIWA 
AND JULIA KING 


Picking the right technology to 
build a complex e-marketplace 


is only one step in the process. | 


Snaring a skilled consulting 
team sometimes 
can be a more 
frustrating and 
challenging en- 
deavor. 

Even well-es- 


tablished con- | 


sultancies can 
be hard-pressed 
to supply each 
client with a 
team of seasoned experts. 
Users said they have 


BENTZINGER 
looks all over 
for staffers 


some- 


Staffers, page 85 | 


MBA STUDENTS 
DITCH DOT-COMS 


Return to school as 


BY JULEKHA DASH 


such prestigious schools as the 
Jniversity of Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern and Carnegie 


Mellon left the classroom to | 


join what they thought were 


promising start-ups. But a lot | 
| Synchrony Communications | 
| Inc., 
At | 


can change in a year. 

This fall, many of those same 
students have re-enrolled. 
the University of Pennsylva- 


nia’s Wharton School of Busi- | 


| Evanston, Ill. 
start-ups lose luster | 


| com] companies 
A year ago, MBA students from | 


Immature technology 
one cause of problems 


BY JULIA KING 
AND CAROL SLIWA 

Eventually, e-marketplaces are 
supposed to be faster, cheaper 
and more efficient than exist- 
ing supply chains. But first, 
they must be built. 

Many early movers are find- 
ing that’s a far more complicat- 
time-consuming and re- 
source-intensive process than 
they had originally figured. 
Immature technology, inexpe- 
rienced implementation teams 
and unrealistic expectations 
are among the reasons. 

“Nothing is coming out of 
the box,” said Monica Morse, 
managing director of Min- 

Technology, page 85 


ed, 


| ness in Philadelphia, six of the 
| roughly 25 MBA students who 


left last fall are now taking | 
full time, while at | 
Northwestern University’s Kel- | 
logg School of Management in 
four out of eight | 
students have returned. 

The fact that “a lot of [dot- 


courses 


aren’t going | 
to make it is a bigger reality 
now than a year ago,” said 
Macarthur McBurney, one of | 


| Kellogg’s returning students. 


McBurney left Kellogg last | 
fall to become a marketing 
manager at Cincinnati-based 


a customer relationship | 
management software provid- 
er. But he said he always in- | 
MBA Students, page 16 | 
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New focus on high-end Unix servers 
will leave field to IBM, analysts say 


Hitz 
in Santa 


Seven months after chi 
Data Systems Corp 
Clara, Calif. 
back 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 
Amdahl Corp. last week con- 
firmed that it plans to exit the 
mainframe market, a move that 
shocked some users and 
led analysts to warn that 
IBM will have more free- 


BIG | 
dom to avoid reducing IRON 
prices on its big-iron e 


S/390 systems, now that its two 


, Said it was scaling 
effort 
announced 


its mainframe 
Amdahl 
it’s doing the 
the 


same thing 


because investment 


required ti 
tive with IBM’s new 64-bit 
mainframes the 


projected return. 


to stay com 


isn’t worth 
1 ae 

plug-compatible rivals are 
largely exiting the scene. 


Amdahl, page 16 


PTT ia a: 
Market View 


As _ 


it oF lainf 
mar k et 

Major vendors: IBM 

1999 market share by vendor: 


M7 


_— projected market share 


F 3M & 
Total mainframe MIPS installed 
last year: 11 


Estimated MIPS installed this 
year: 1.4 


J. CHRISTOPHER RACICH, director of high-tech 
Pst rice ate court Comm ie med 
ee ROR MOR a ie CMCC Lin) 


CY BERSLEU THS 


Corporate brands, trademarks, stock prices and executive reputations can take a real 
beating on Internet message boards. But now companies are fighting back, 
Mitch Betts reports, with help from Internet monitoring and investigation 
firms. These firms use Web crawlers, artificial intelligence and even psycho- 


linguists to figure out who’s 


s saying nasty things about clients on the Internet. 


Story is on page 20. 
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, . : | 
mission: 
& 
streamline the network of 
websites trusted by millions. 


ae e 
critical: 
& 
use the platform trusted 
by millions. 


servers 


software solution 


Cea NA) ole 18) ka * microsoft® windows* 2000 
processor-based compaq Sag 
proliant servers ® microsoft” visual studio” 6 


e 4- and 8-way ® application center 2000 
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New ARCserve’ 2000 Offers Serveriess Backup And Restore Plus Hundreds Of Other Enhancements. 


It couldn't have come at a better time. With eBusiness many new industry-leading capabilities like shared tape 

storage needs typically doubling every 18 months, and femme §=§libraries and high-speed data transfer. 

the growing demand for 100% uptime and availability a" ARCserve 2000 leverages industry standards for 

of servers, IT administrators are facing ever-greater =. assured compatibility with high performance, ease-of-use, 

challenges. [ee | ee and unprecedented value. Just a few of the reasons why 
New ARCserve 2000 is the answer. With serverless ' . 17%) new ARCserve 2000 is the best storage solution for the 

backup and restore, ARCserve 2000 represents a major On , { eBusiness revolution. 

breakthrough in data storage. With SAN, there are . \ Visit www.ca.com/arcserve for more information. 


OMPUTER® 
Associates New ARCserve 2000 


2000 Computer Associates International, Inc., Islandia, NY 11749. All trademarks, trade names, service marks, and logos referenced herein belong to their respective companies. 
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As IT shops eye a move from NetWare to Windews 
Pau Ce UCmms i clmul ee ecmee) it 
careful planning to anticipate glitches. Page 66 


Have the urge to launch your own 
dot-com? Here’s a look at the skills 
that investors will expect you to have 
in order to draw their interest. Page 74 
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NEWS - BUSINESS ONLINE 


6 FLAW EXPOSES passwords 


60 YAHOO AND LYCOS are 


bringing voice-recognition 
technology to the Web. 


61 EXCHANGE SERVER 2000 


forces users to make some 


for 81,000 accounts at Earth 
Link, which is rechecking 
faulty e-commerce package. 


UPGRADE SLOWS fights at 


Los Angeles International Air- 
port, canceling or delaying 
flights nationwide. 


CHEVRON/TEXACO merger 
will mean integrating several 
e-commerce initiatives that are 
now under way at both of the 
oil giants. 


FEDEX COMMITS ss0 mil- 


lion to upgrade mobile wire- 
less technology on its trucks 
and in its hubs. 


MOBILE WIRELESS should 
be easy — and a system can be 
rolled out in just six months, 
say users at Sabre, Landstar 
and AOL. 


WALL STREET'S rr pro- 
fessionals learn about a portal- 
based trading system that 
could revolutionize their 
business. 


DEBATE RAGES at the 
Global InfoSec Summit about 
whether laws can stop crackers 
and hackers. 


JUDGES RAMP up tech 
knowledge so they can under- 
stand the issues in the Micro- 
soft antitrust appeal. 


MORE 

Editorial/Letters ... 32,33, 38 
How to Contact CW 

Shark ‘Tank 

Company Index 


40 TOBACCO GIANT SUES 
New York state over a pending 
law that would bar the sale of 
cigarettes over the Web 


RYDER LAUNCHES a new 


Web-based logistics and sup- 
ply-chain management service 


FIRMS LIE at the mercy of 
their supply chains, or will be- 
fore long, predicts former Ora 
cle President Ray Lane. 
WORKSTYLES 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM’S 
IT department faces unique 
challenges. 


FIDELITY VS. SCHWAB: 


The giants duke it out for the 
title of top online investment 
firm. 


A RECRUITER OFFERS her 
insights on matching jobs and 
candidates in a weeklong diary. 
QUICKSTUDY 

MOBILE COMMERCE 
means a whole new set of chal 
lenges — and opportunities — 
for businesses. 


OPINIONS — 


32 MARYFRAN JOHNSON 
says the voice of experience is 
making a comeback, and it’s 
the CIO who needs to speak up 
and be heard. 


DON TAPSCOTT believes 
the Web’s future lies in the 
palms of our hands, or to put 
it another way, in wireless 
technology. 


CORINA RI 


tough decisions about whether 
to migrate. 
HANDS ON 

64 MOBILE COMPUTING 
products — which ones work? 
Russell Kay reviews three that 
show promise. 
FUTURE WATCH 

65 DIRECT DIGITAL x-ray sys- 
tems spell the end of film and 


waiting for diagnostic images. 


70 PRIVATE business-to-busi 

ness exchanges promise a lot 
beyond the hassles. 

QUICKSTUDY 

72 INFINIBAND should make 
running servers and large data 
centers much easier. 
EMERGING COMPANIES 

73) START-UP Tacit Knowledge 
Systems claims to turn existing 
corporate e-mail systems into 
powerful knowledge bases 


LSD EY ST AAT STR RC LE ITN IR RCE TEE ARE PN NEE NNT Ra A PE 


33 JOHN GANTZ says mobile 


commerce is here to stay but 
won't dominate the e-com- 
merce landscape. 


36 DAVID MOSCHELLA ex- 
plains why IT issues aren’t 
front and center in this year’s 
presidential campaign 


MICHAEL GARTENBERG 
says the demise of the PC has 
been greatly exaggerated — for 
now. 


} 


What's your vy night 


mare? We w 


worst commutin 
int to know! Computer 
world.com is launching a contest to 
find out your worst traffic turmoil 
your worst walking woe, your wo 
traveling tragedy. Just go to www 
computerworld.com/commute and 
follow the directions. You ma 

our first prize: a $250 gift certificate 


to Sharper Image 


In our Security Community, Deborah 
Radcliff turns in a reporter's not 
book on security team-building from 
the SANS conference 
Calif 


www.computerworld.com/ecurity 


in Monterey 


In our E-Commerce Community, we 
have the first installment in an on 
going series of legal columns. This 
week, attorneys from the firm of 
Kronish Lieb Weiner & Hellman LLP in 
New York discuss whether the time 
has finally come to have an intelli 
gent discussion about online privacy 
www.computerworld.com 
ecommerce 


2h aaa WN IR TL 


40 KEVIN FOGARTY thinks 


technology could lead to more 
than profits — maybe peace 


43 JIM CHAMPY says you can 
move as much of your busi- 
ness to the Internet as you 
want. But getting people to 
bite is the real challenge. 


.86 FRANK HAYES believes that 


reality-checking predictions 
about the future of business is 
easier than you might think. 


www.computerworld.com 





Sabre to Offer 
Wireless Check-In 
Within the next six months, Sabre 
Holdings Corp. plans to roll out a 
wireless check-in and boarding sys- 
tem that it says will allow air travel- 
ers to avoid lines and navigate their 
way to planes with nothing more 
than a Web-enabled phone or a per- 
sonal digital assistant. Fort Worth, 
Texas-based Sabre last week an- 
nounced that it’s teaming with Car- 
rolton, Texas-based wireless vendor 
Impulsity Inc. to develop the new 
system, which will use voice bio- 
metrics and screen shots of bar 
codes to identify airline passengers 
and then send images of boarding 
passes to their mobile devices. 


ee ee ee ee 


FTC to Hold Hearings 
On Sale Practices 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
hold hearings Oct. 26 and 27 that 
will take aim at the software indus- 
try’s practice of selling software 
through a license rather than a sale. 
The FTC will also look at the use of 
shrink-wrap or click-wrap war- 
ranties to limit liability. The FTC is- 
n't considering any specific rules for 
the industry, but the hearings could 
lead to later action, an official said. 


Short Takes 


GALILEO INTERNATIONAL INC., the 
Rosemont, Ill.-based operator of 
one of the travel industry's big com- 
puterized reservation systems, last 
week announced plans to shop itself 
to potential buyers. The company’s 
decision puts one of the largest 
mainframe computing systems in 
the world up for sale. . . . Palo Alto, 
Calif.-based WAL-MART.COM INC.'s 
ongoing Web site renovations are 
taking longer than anticipated. The 
site, which closed Oct. 3, was set to 
reopen Oct. 17 but probably won't 
go back online until Nov. 1, said a 
company spokeswoman. 


Correction 


The photo on page 16 of our 
Oct. 16 issue should have been 
that of Kmart Corp. CEO Chuck 
Conaway. The photo we used 
was one of PeopleSoft Inc. 
CEO Craig Conway. 


technology 
| aDogNet.com, 
| created their own patch for the 
| 7-year-old software as soon as 


NEWS 


‘MindSpring Site Exposes Password Files 


E-commerce application opens floodgates 


BY ANN HARRISON 

An unpatched, buggy version 
e-commerce 
with a 


of open-source 


software, combined 


misconfigured hosting server, 


exposed password files earlier 
this month for approximately 
100 domains hosted by At- 
lanta-based EarthLink Inc. 

The chain of events included 
the discovery of a 2-year-old 


| security flaw and the exposure 
| customer data or credit-card 
numbers on the hosted server, | 


of password lists for all cus- 
tomers on two MindSpring En- 
terprises Inc. servers. The situ 
ation 
potential perils of failing to 


register e-commerce software | 
| with vendors that issue securi- 


ty and other upgrade advi- 
sories. 

A Web search by an affected 
customer has uncovered po- 
tentially thousands of e-com- 
merce that haven’t ap- 
plied the patch. 

The problem started 
years ago, Web 
software created by Singapore 


sites 


when Store 


| based Extropia.com was up- 
| graded to fix a security flaw 


and users were sent an adviso 
ry with a patch. 

Three years earlier, A Dog 
Owner’s Network had a cus 
tom implementation of 
open-source software  in- 
stalled. But the Lake Arrow- 
head, Calif.-based e-commerce 


| site never registered with Ex- 


tropia to receive the patch. 

A student reportedly discov- 
ered that the dog owner's site 
(www.adognet.com) was vul- 
nerable and told Atlanta-based 
MindSpring on Oct. 10. That 


| led to the discovery that a mis- 


configuration the 


MindSpring 


on 
hosting service, 


owned by EarthLink, allowed 
attackers to view the password 


lists of other sites hosted on 


| the same servers. 


Cris Alarcon, an information 
administrator at 


said 


his 


they learned of the bug. Alar- 


| con said he later conducted a 


Web search for other compa- 
nies that used Web Store and 
turned up 2,500 users, half of 
whom appear not to have 
downloaded the patch. 

“It’s natural to open source 


illustrates some of the | 


| bility, 


two | 


the | 


site’s | 


staff | 





that 
broad distribution of the pro- 


you are 


gram, but there are many un- 
registered versions that are not 
Alar- 


privy to updates,” said 


con. “Since many of these com- } 
| panies have smaller sites, they 
| are less likely to have a techni- 
cal department that keeps up | 


on data security issues.” 
Alarcon said that his compa 
ny doesn’t keep any sensitive 


and that only low-level pass- 
words were exposed. 


According to Alarcon, the | 


most disturbing part of the in- 


cident was that any hosted site | 
on MindSpring would theoret 


ically read about the vulnera- 


download the flawed 


going to get a | 


software and get passwords 


from other sites. 
Dave Flammia, director of 
Web-hosting support at Earth- 


| 


Link, acknowledged that other | 
| of Oct. 18 to make sure that 


| sites hosted on the same 
| servers as aDogNet.com did 


Patching Web Store 


www.gunther.web66.com/ 
FAQS/taintmode.html 


= Extropia.com set up a list 
of frequently asked ques- 
tions at the above Web ad- 
dress to explain the Web 
Store patch and upgrade. 


® Extropia says the best 
practices in the FAQ were 
applied to all its scripts 


= Site includes default en- 
ablement of Per!l’s Taint- 
Mode security watchdog 


Software Upgrade Glitch 


Grounds Los Angeles Airport 


in- | 


| Radar software 


upgrade blamed 


BY LEE COPELAND 
Rob Enderle, a San Jose-based 


analyst at Giga Information 


| Group Inc., had planned to 


travel to Los Angeles last 


| Thursday morning to attend a 


conference. But his flight, slat 
ed to depart from San Jose at 8 
a.m., was grounded on the tar 
mac due to a software-upgrade 


| glitch. 


Enderle and his fellow pas- 


sengers didn’t know it, but the | 


Federal Aviation Administra- 


| tion (FAA) had called a halt on 


all flights scheduled to land at 


| or depart from Los Angeles In- | 
| ternational 


Airport for 
hours that morning. 

Technicians loading an up- 
grade to radar software at the 
Los Angeles air-traffic control 
center caused a mainframe 
host computer to crash at 6:58 
a.m., said Jerry Snyder, a 
spokesman at the FAA. The 
system was partially restored 
at 8:15 a.m. and fully restored 
by 1:05 p.m., he said. 

According to the FAA, the 


four | 


| radar software 

| coming digital flight data, such 
as a plane’s altitude and speed, 
and translates that critical data 
into alphanumeric blips on the 
radar screen. Without 
blips, difficult to 
flight traffic. 


processes 


it’s 


“It was a pretty darn pesky | 


problem,” Snyder said. By law, 


the FAA must stop or reduce | 


| air traffic if the proper radar 
systems aren’t running, he 
added. 

The Los Angeles air-traffic 
center in Palmdale, 
| Calif., is one of 20 such facili- 
that the FAA 


| across the country for handl- 


control 


ties 


ing flights operating at 17,000 | 
feet and higher. The agency | 
uses multimillion-dollar hard- | 


ware systems from IBM in 
| each facility, FAA officials said. 

After shutting down the 
main radar system last Thurs- 
day, a backup system automati- 
cally took over. But Snyder said 
the alternate system doesn’t 
automatically route flight data 
to the air traffic controllers, 
which meant the data had to be 
hand-carried to the appropri- 
ate controllers. 

Snyder insisted that safety 








those | 
track 
| software upgrade and returned 


operates | 
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have their password files ex- 
posed. “They could cut and 


| paste it from the Web,” he said. 


But Flammia said he had no 


| knowledge of MindSpring be- 


ing alerted to the problem pri- 
or to Oct. 17. He added that that 
MindSpring changed its server 
configurations on the evening 
password files weren't 
posed. 

Flammia said the vulnerabil- 
ity affected Sun Solaris servers 
that hosted only “a handful” of 
customers — perhaps fewer 


ex- 


| than 100. He said MindSpring 


had contacted affected cus- 
tomers and asked them to 
change passwords. 

“We asked them to change 
them to something harder to 
crack, so that a simple dictio- 
nary program couldn’t crack 
it,” Flammia said. D 


MORE 


For more news on security, see pages 12 
and 16. 


wasn’t compromised in the in- 
cident. 

Under normal conditions, 
air-traffic controllers at the 
airport can guide the landings 
and departures of approxi- 
mately 84 flights per hour. 
During the period when the 
system was partially restored, 
FAA officials said, the con- 


| trollers could handle only 64 


flights per hour. 
the traffic 
radar, technicians removed the 


To restore air 


to the previous version. 

The FAA canceled hundreds 
of flights into and out of Los 
Angeles airport, the nation’s 
fourth-largest airport. The 
cancellations caused backups 
and delays throughout the U.S. 

Gail Gadei, a spokeswoman 
at the Department of Airports 
in Los Angeles, was unable to 
say at press time how many 
flights had been affected by the 
radar equipment failure. 

Enderle never made it to the 
conference. After more than 
three hours on the grounded 
plane, he opted to return home. 
“It was a noontime speaking 
engagement, so there was no 
point in going,” he said. “It 
goes to show that the more 
complex a software system 
gets, the more likely there are 
to be problems down the line.” 

IBM products weren't re- 
sponsible for the glitch, said an 
IBM spokesman. D 
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NEWS 


I'l Implications Linger for 
Chevron/‘Texaco Merger 


Analysts predict eventual consolidation 
of electronic-business operations 


BY JULIA KING 


AST WEEK’S an- 


nounced merger of 


oil giants Chevron 

Corp. and 

Inc. will create the 
fourth-largest 
company. 

It also will mean the integra- 
tion of several electronic-busi- 


Texaco 


world’s energy 


ness initiatives now under way 
at both companies, which to- 
gether will boast annual rev- 
enue of more than $80 billion. 
The combined ChevronTex- 
aco Corp., to be headquartered 
in San Francisco, expects to cut 
costs by $1.2 billion per year by 


combining operations, officials 
said. include the 
elimination of approximately 
4,000 jobs, or 7% 


Plans also 
of workers 


across the two companies, 
where rumors of a merger have 
been swirling since May. 

How hard information tech- 
nology will be hit by the 
planned job reductions — if at 
all — Nei- 


ther could be 


remains unknown. 
company 
reached for comment. But ana- 
lysts said there will likely be 
some consolidation of the two 
administrative and oil 
distribution 


firms’ 
production and 


operations. 


“Both 


heir struc 


companies are similar 
ture in that 
ig, integrated oil 

lot of 
elimi- 
effort, 
h, an oil in 
& Co. 


cation of 
said Brian Eisenbart 
dustry analyst at Collins 


in Larkspur, Calif. 


A Common Challenge 


Several other industry giants 
have been wrestling with simi- 
lar issues after 


that forr 


recent mergers 
world’s three 
Exxon 


— o 
ned the 
] 


largest oil companies: 


Mobil Corp. in Irving, Texas 
related story, below); BP 
PLC in London; 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group in 
The Hague, The Netherlands 
One analyst said it might not 


(see 


Amoco and 


be the end of the merger activi- 


ty. As a combined entity, Texa- 
co still doesn’t top $100 bil 
so the 


company may acquire 


another firm to compete wit! 
the other merged giants 

On the IT 
and Te 


front, Chevron 
xaco Officials said one of 


the key benefits of 
will be 


the mer; 

a broader portfolio ir 

advanced technologies, includ 

ing e-commerce ventures 
Texaco is working with con 

sultants from New York-base 

PricewaterhouseCoopers 

implement buy-side procure 

ment software from Aribz 

will rhe 


a project it expects 


completed by the end of the 
year and that will cut curren 
procurement costs substant 
said Greg Vesey, Te 
vice president of e-business 


San Francisco-based Chev 


Exxon Mobil Adopts mySAP.com as Its Primary Backbone 


human 
maintenance, 


Merged o 
ERP systems 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
Nearly a year after its merger, 
the massive Exxon Mobil Corp. 
has inked a deal to consolidate 
its global information technol- 
backbone on the 
versial mySAP.com platform. 
Such a move by the world’s 


ogy contro- 


largest oil company, as well as 
other giants such as Nestle SA 
in Vevey, Switzerland, may 
make mySAP.com — SAP AG’s 
Web-enabled enterprise  re- 
planning (ERP) soft- 
ware — more attractive to 
firms still sitting on the fence. 


What Is It? 


Since it 


source 


was announced 
more than a year ago, mySAP.- 
com has been loaded with is- 
sues for some users. One ob- 
stacle has been defining what 
it is. Is it an e-business plat- 
form, collaboration tool or in- 
terface to legacy applications 
— or all three? 

But both Exxon and Mobil 
have been SAP customers 
since the 1980s. The merged 
company, created when Exxon 


il giant looks to standardize its 
using controversial platform 


Mobil, decided last 
month to make mySAP.com 
the “primary backbone” of its 
technology infrastructure. The 


said it’s making good 


bought 


company 
on its existing SAP investment 
and will be able to ensure the 
migration is as painless as pos- 
sible, said Exxon Mobil spokes- 
woman Suzanne McCarron. 

Other _ recently merged 
petrochemical companies may 
do likewise, said David 
Boulanger, a director at AMR 
Research Inc. in Boston. 

“If you go back to the other 
contenders, they all have com- 
petitive pressures and they all 
have SAP, and they are all leok- 
ing at mySAP.com, 

While many details remain 
sketchy, Irving, Texas-based 
Exxon Mobil claims that all 
107,000 of its employees will 
“have some level of interface” 
with SAP applications. 

“By consolidating and up- 
grading our systems, we will 
streamline our business pro- 
lower information sys- | 
tem support costs and provide | 


” he said. 


cesses, 


access to common consistent 
data all of which will result 
in overall cost savings, rapid 
proj- 
ations and im- 
McCar- 


information technology 
ect implement 
proved performance,” 


ron said. 


A Two-Year Project? 
Exxon Mobil wouldn’t 


cost or 


dis- 
close the 
the project, but 
mate it could take 
two years. 

The 


com’s 


ERP Is a Gas 


ExxonMobil merged in No- 
vember 1999. Now the compa- 
ny says it aims to standardize 
its global IT infrastructure on 
mySAP.com. ExxonMobil will 
use mySAP.com to handle: 


analysts esti- 


as long as 


firm will use 
supply-chain 


mySAP.- 
manage- 


® Oil and gas processing 


# Human resources 
operations 


@ Finance and accounting 
= Service station retailing 


= Supply-chain operations 
for chemicals unit 


= Plant maintenance 


duration of 


ment, resources, plant 


and 
and oil and gas appli- 


accounting 
finance 
cations. 
The oil and gas software \ 
enable functions such as dis- 
patch planning and optimiza- 
and provide volume cal 
product 
It will 


tion, 
culations for 
and temperature 
handle inventory management 


density 
also 
and permit an interface with 
terminal 
said McCarron. 

Exxon Mobil 
mySAP.com’s 


automation systems, 


also plans to 
Workplace 
product to provide a single hu- 
application 
throughout the company, with 
several functions 
built into it, said McCarron. 

This may not be 
spread an implementation as it 
sounds on the surface, 
David Dobrin, an analyst at 
Cambridge, Mass.-based con- 
sultancy Surgency Inc. 

Exxon already had a large 
number of SAP applications in- 
stalled, as well as some from 
_ persis ‘giving it a 


use 
man resources 
self-service 


as wide- 


said 


Some parts of the cea 
company will run on mySAP.- 
com, but not all, according to 
Dobrin.D 


A New Look 


Effects of Chevron/Texaco 
merger announced last week: 
CHEVRON 
San Francisco 
31,000 
$35.4 billion 
Outsourced 
400 IT jobs to Electronic 
Data Systems Corp. in 1997 


TEXACO 
White Plains, N-Y. 
26,000 
$35.7 billion 
450 workers 
in Houston 


CHEVRONTEXACO 
San Francisco 
Will cut 4,000 


HW ton-b 
Houston-based 
aS ¢ 
] 1 1 
marketp 


On 


ange 
it’s no 
said Rar 
energy 
Group in Boston. 


that PetroCosm may 
find other industry 
they're not seen as a one 


er exchange.” 


Other Ventures 
Chevron’s other key 
marketplace venture is 
cord, Calif.-based 
MarketExchange.com, an on- 


online 
{on- 


Retailers- 


line exchange for convenience 
store retailers and their suppli 
ers that 
Chevron earlier this month 

Earlier this year, 
ated an internal 
venture fund to finance e-com- 
merce initiatives put forth by 
its various business units 

Texaco has also implement- 
ed an extensive intranet appli- 
cation, known as PeopleNet, 
which functions as a huge, 
worldwide knowledge base for 
its far-flung workers. D 


was spun off from 


Texaco cre- 


$20 million 
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Delivery Firms Pump 
$230M Into Wireless 


FedEx, UPS, Airborne spend past year 
hustling for edge in real-time technologies 


BY BOB BREWIN AND 
LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
UND’S an 
nouncement last week 
that it plans to deploy 
an $80 million wire 
less information sys- 
series 


tem is the latest in a 


of major investments by the 
nation’s leading package-deliv- 
ery firms to leverage wireless 
technology and provide cus- 
tomers with real-time tracking 


and delivery information 


The fiercely competitive Fed 


Keep Wireless Simple, 
Corporate Users Advise 


Landstar, Sabre 
to roll out service 
in six months 


BY BOB BREWIN 

Murray Kennedy, a truck driver 
for Landstar System Inc., needs 
to make only seven keystrokes 
on his wireless data phone to 


search for and find a load, 


determine its destination and 
compute his revenue, thanks to 
a wireless information system 
developed by Landstar within 
just six months 

Kennedy, an independent 
owner/operator — or business 


capacity owner, as Jacksonville, 


Wireless Web 
Design 


Keep it simple. | 


e proce 
technology 

Design applications 

and the limited keypads 

Reduce input tasks by incorporating 
them in the back-end system design 
Involve users in the process 

Think globally. Multinationals need to 
build global, multilingual applications 


Ex, United Parcel Service of 
America Inc. and Airborne 
Freight Corp. all thei 
ability to deliver real-time, in- 


informa- 


view 


transit and delivery 
tion as a competitive advantage 
in the New Economy, where de- 
livery personnel are the front- 
line troops. That helps explain 
why the Big Three package de- 
liverers have invested a com- 
bined $230 million during the 
past year in various wireless 
initiatives 


“The reason you want data 


Fla.-based Landstar calls it — 
said the wireless system has 
already enabled him to in- 
crease his revenue by 10% since 
it went live last month and has 
made it a lot easier to manage 
a business that has no fixed 
address. 

“I can access information as 
I'm going down the road,” 
Kennedy said, instead of hav- 
ing to find a truck stop that’s 
equipped with data ports to 
dial into a Landstar Web page. 

One reason drivers find the 
is that 


involved in the 


system so easy to use 


they “were 
process from concept to com- 
pletion,” Patrick Wise, 
vice president of e-commerce 


said 


at Landstar. “They defined the 
business problem and success 
criteria.” 
Because 
have small screens and only 
rudimentary 
Landstar information technol- 
ogy department needed to de- 
velop a system that would min- 
imize driver interaction, Wise 
said. “We needed to make it 
simple, input as much informa- 
tion up front as possible and 
build in usability,” Wise said 
last week at a panel discussion 
on corporate wireless data sys- 


wireless phones 


keyboards, the 


collection to be wireless is so 
you information [to 
customers] in real time,” 
Donald Broughton, an analyst 
at A. G. Edwards & Sons Inc. in 


St. Louis. “For shippers, it’s not 


can get 


said 


just the speed at which you 
move their goods from Point A 
B, but 
much real-time data 


provide them on an item.” 


to Point it’s also how 


you can 


FedEx Ground in Pittsburgh, 
which described its $80 mil 
lion project as the largest non- 
facilities investment in the 
company’s history, plans to use 
the system to provide shippers 
with real-time 
tracking and delivery confir 


more detailed 


mation information, said Ro- 


tems at the Cellular Telecom 
munications Industry Associa 
tion 


in Santa 


Wireless IT conference 
Clara, Calif. Driver 
feedback resulted in the devel- 
opment of a simple interface 
for Wireless Application Pro 
tocol-based cell phones 

Wise said anyone planning 
to design a wireless informa 
tion system should concen 
trate on the processes, not the 
“It’s not 


.. It’s about deliv 


technology. about 
technology. 
ering business value,” he said. 
Nicholas Pinciotti, product 
manager of wireless service at 
Sabre Business Travel Solu- 
tions in Southlake, Texas, said 
he agrees with the keep-it-sim- 
ple approach. Sabre rolled out 
aimed at 


a wireless service 


business travelers in major 
corporations in the same six- 
month time frame. The key 
factor in designing a wireless 
Web application is to manage 
user expectations so there’s no 
attempt to duplicate a richer 
wired Web experience, said 
Pinciotti. 

Sabre provides its informa- 
tion to global travelers, and 
Pinciotti said the company de- 
signed its wireless system with 
that in mind. No international 
corporation can afford to de- 
sign a system that is “U.S.- 
only,” he said. “You must have 
global presentation of data, 
and it should be multilingual.” 

Tim Scannell, a Quincy, 
Mass.-based analyst at Mobile 


a eX 
Battleground 


A primer on the contest among 
three major delivery firms: 


nd UPS have 


man Hlutkowsky, the compa- 
ny’s managing director of oper- 
ation technology and support. 
To support the effort, FedEx 
Ground plans to equip its 9,000 
drivers with handheld Star II 
scanners from Symbol Tech- 
nologies Inc. in Holtsville, N-Y. 
The scanners will be used to 
electronically capture delivery 
information, including signa- 
tures, and will transmit data 
network 


over the wireless 


Insights Inc., agreed that the 
simple approach to wireless 
works well with vertical appli- 
cations in industries such as 
transportation, especially when 
accessing relatively static data. 
Complexity with de- 
vices that tap into information 


sets in 


from multiple sources and in- 


creases when working in a 
“real-time, always-on 


Scannell added. D 


basis,” 
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from an in-truck computer. 

Atlanta-based UPS is in the 
midst of rolling out an ad- 
vanced packet-data network 
and wireless clipboards to 
50,000 of its 60,000 drivers 
to quickly capture on-the-spot 
delivery information many 
shippers now view as essential 
to conducting e-commerce. 

For its part, Seattle-based 
Airborne has earmarked $50 
million — the biggest single 
technology investment in its 
history — to provide its drivers 
with portable terminals that 
will feature digital signature 
capture hooked into a nation- 
wide packet-data network. 

UPS already transmits 3.2 
million packets of information 
each day over a wireless net- 
work operated by Motient 
Corp. in Reston, Va., while ex- 
ecutives at FedEx Ground said 
they plan to use a packet net 
work provided by Cingular 
Wireless in Atlanta. 

Airborne has also signed a 
deal with Cingular for interim 
service until it finalizes a 
carrier for the network later 
this year. 

UPS and FedEx are at the 
forefront of deploying wireless 
technology, while Airborne 
and DHL Worldwide Express 
in Redwood City, Calif., are 
“not at the same level” as the 
leaders, said John Fontanella, 
an analyst at AMR Research 
Inc. in Boston. D 


Microsoft Considering Palm 
Devices for .Net-Based Apps 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 


KE BUENA F 


Steve 
week 


Microsoft Corp. CEO 
Ballmer said last 
that the software vendor, as 


here 


part of its new 
Internet-based .Net 
computing services 
strategy, will try 
to put applications 
such as Word and 
Exchange on Palm 
Inc.’s_ market-lead- 
ing handheld com- 
puters and other 
mobile devices that 
compete with Microsoft’s own 
Pocket PC technology. 

“No offense to the Pocket 
PC, but we might need to bring 
.Net services to Palm and oth- 
er [handheld] devices,” 


MICROSOFT'S Ballmer 
wants to expand .Net 


Ball- | 


mer said during a question- 
and-answer session in front 
of an audience of about 7,000 
information technology man- 
agers at Gartner Group Inc.’s 
Symposium/ITxpo 
2000 conference. 

Embracing the 
rival Palm devices 
would be “a logical 
business strategy” 
for Microsoft, said 
Tom Austin, a Gart- 
ner Group analyst. 
“Microsoft might 
have been [hop- 
ing], ‘If we close our eyes, 
Palm will go away, but in 
this case, they haven't,” Austin 
said. 

More than 7 million Palm 
devices are currently in use. D 
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ism Portals Promise Smart 
Way to Route ‘Trades 


Partner Sues L&H 


Speech-recognition software vendor 
Lernout & Hauspie Speech Products 
NV (L&H) last week said it is being 
sued by automotive supplier Visteon 
Corp. over a joint-venture deal an- 
nounced by the two companies in 
April. Visteon is claiming that Bel- 
gium-based L&H violated the terms 
of an agreement to set up a jointly 
owned Internet portal to provide in- 
tegrated speech products and tech- 
nology dedicated to the automotive 
industry. L&H denied Dearborn, 
Mich.-based Visteon’s allegations. 
L&H is being investigated by the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for allegedly inflating its sales. 


Macau Opens Mobile 
Market to Competitors | 


Macau last week awarded its first 
licenses for competitive mobile 
phone operators. The move gives 
mobile customers in the former 
Portuguese colony on the southeast 
coast of China a choice of mobile 
companies for the first time. Macau 
awarded licenses to Hutchison Tele- 
communications Ltd. and SmarTone 
Mobile Communications Ltd., both 
in Hong Kong. 


UPS Adds Logistics, 
E-Commerce Center 


UPS e-Logistics Inc., a subsidiary of 
Atlanta-based United Parcel Service | 
of America Inc., has selected Eliza- 
bethtown, Ky., as the site for its 
new 400,000-square-foot Lo- 
gisitics and Technology Center. The 
company said the facility, scheduled 
to be completed next year, will play 
a key role in the development of a 
nationwide distribution network to 
serve e-commerce companies. 


Bell Helicopter, IBM 
In Outsourcing Deal 


Under a six-year, $75 million out- 
sourcing deal announced last week, 
IBM will provide desktop technolo- 
gies and support to Fort Worth, 
Texas-based Bell Helicopter Textron 
Inc. Under the agreement, IBM will 
offer a range of support services to 
Bell Helicopter, including help desk, 
networking and systems availability 
services. 


New system heightens exchange efficiency 


BY MARIA TROMBLY 


NEW YORK 


| choose 


ALL STREET'S | 
information | 


technology 
professionals 
learned about 
a new kind of trading system at 


portals eliminate the need to 
between stock ex- 
changes, electronic communi- 


cation networks (ECN) and 


other trading systems by going | 


| to all of them to find the best 


a technology conference here | 


last week: a portal-based sys- | 
| tem that could have enormous | 


potential in changing the way 
trades are placed. 


| told 
Street Technology Association’s | 


match for a trade. “It is going to | 


change the orders are 
routed and tracked,” Shumate 


attendees at the Wall 


way 


Hot Trading Floor Technolo- 


| gies conference. 


According to Craig Shumate, | 
president of research and con- 


sulting firm Clearnet, a divi- 


sion of Morris Group for Infor- | 


mation Technology Inc. 


| Mendham, NJ., new trading 


Plans to study effects 
of in-vehicle gadgets 


BY LEE COPELAND 
DETROIT 


in | 


As demand for its in-vehicle 


communications systems heats 


up, General Motors Corp. wants | 


to fuel research on curbing dri- 
ver distraction resulting from 
such services on the roadways. 


The Detroit-based automak- | 


er last week launched a 
$10 million, three-year study to 
delve into the risks of distrac- 


| tion posed by telematics, or in- 


vehicle communications sys- 
tems, such as new electronic 
dashboard gadgetry and ser- 
vices. Analysts said research 


| into ensuring driver safety is 
| critical for the world’s No. 1 
| automaker and leading telem- 
| atic services provider. 


GM unveiled the SenseAble 
Driving initiative at the Con- 


| vergence 2000 telematic tech- 
| nology conference here. The 


automaker hopes to educate 
motorists on “how to drive re- 


| sponsibly and what they can 


do to manage potential distrac- 
tions in the vehicle,” said Mark 
Hogan, president of the com- 


| 


Applying Pressure 


One provider of such a sys- | 
tem, Stamford, Conn.-based | 
available to investors, she said. | 


Nyfix Inc., just went live earli- 
er this month, he said. Other 


pany’s e-GM Internet services 


| unit. But he noted that the study 


| will also look into ways to im- | 
| and that roughly 40% of drivers 


| GM plans to launch a public- | 
| awareness campaign that will | 
results. | 
will | 


prove telematic technology. 
Besides funding research, 


utilize the research 
The automaker said it 
work with Michigan’s secre- 
tary of state and pilot the ini- 
tiative by year’s end, rolling the 
program out to 
states next year. 


The National Highway Traf- | 


fic Safety Administration esti- 


| mates that 25% of an average of 





| 
'GM Fuels 


Safety Study 


The automaker hopes to learn 
the risks of telematic devices. 
w GM will spend $10 million on the 


| SenseAble safe-driving initiative 


| wit will conduct a three-year study on dri- 


ver distraction from gadgets such as cell 


| phones and telematic devices 


w@ The initiative will include advertising 
and public-service announcements 


@ Study results will be shared with Michi- 
gan’s secretary of state this year and 
other states next year 


additional | 





| in-vehicle 





systems, including New York- 


| based Bloomberg LP’s Trade- 
| book system, are also moving | 
in that direction. That’s putting | 
pressure on traditional market | 
participants such as stock ex- | 


changes, he said. 
For example, in order to 


maintain their order flows, the 
| exchanges might be forced to 


lower their prices, Shumate 
said. Meanwhile, ECNs have 
begun to link their networks, 


| said Dana Stiffler, an analyst at 


Meridien Research Inc. 
Newion, Mass. 


Both approaches 


in 


the 


front-end systems like that of 


Nyfix and the network links 
being established by the ECNs 
will improve the prices 


But I don’t know which one 


GM Shifts Safety Research Into High Gear 


6 million reported crashes each 
year involve 
tions such as cell phone usage 


operate cell phones while dri- 
ving. Legislation to curb that is 
under consideration in several 
states, including Massachusetts. 

GM may not be alone in its 
endeavor. Sources close to 


Ford Motor Co. said the Dear- | 
born, Mich.-based automaker | 


plans to launch a research 
wing to look into safety con- 
cerns early next year. 

GM has already built some 
safety features into its OnStar 
system, such as 
voice-activated commands and 


| aminimum number of steps to 


operate the system. Communi- 
port Mobile Productivity Cen- 
ter from Troy, Mich.-based Del- 
phi Automotive Systems Corp., 


| which also uses a voice-activat- 


ed dashboard port, will soon 


| be offered in GM cars. Com- 


muniport was developed with 
Palm lnc. in Santa Clara, Calif. 
Othe: “safe” devices are also 
in the works. A dashboard de- 
vice, developed as a demon- 
stration for Convergence 2000 
to showcase Microsoft Corp.’s 
Car .Net development plat- 
form, used voice-activated com- 


driver distrac- | 
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- Portal Pressure 


Nyfix promises to flow trades 
to the following: 


w= New York Stock Exchange 
a Regional exchanges 
a Nasdaq Stock Market 


a ECNs such as Instinet and 
Island 


will win in the end,” she added. 

According to Shumate, the 
| emergence of trading portals is 
| removing pressure from the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to create a central lim- 
it-order book, which would 
provide one place to keep track 
of all orders. However, Alan 
Lloyd Paris, e-business devel- 
opment manager at Price- 
waterhouseCoopers in New 
| York, said the trading portal is 
a “one-sided solution.” 

Paris said, “The whole point 
of a central limit order book is 
that there is price transparen- 
cy.” Trading portals, however, 
keep their trades private. D 


mands and a touch-activated 
color panel. The device was 
equipped with a safety lock 
that would disengage the screen 
unless the vehicle was in park. 


GM's Task at Hand 


Hands-free operation is like- 
ly to withstand any govern- 
ment regulation of screen- 
based telematic systems, said 
Dawn McGreevey, an analyst 
at Gomez Advisors Inc. in Lin- 
coln, Mass 

Jeremy Schwartz, an analyst 
at Forrester Research Inc. in 
Cambridge, Mass., said it’s crit- 
ical for GM to ensure that its 
telematic services don’t create 

additional hazards for drivers. 

“GM knows that there is a 
spectrum of government inter- 
vention in this area... so they 
would prefer to be proactive in 
dealing with safety features,” 
he said. 

GM launched OnStar in 1996 
and today equips 32 of its 54 
vehicle lines with the system. 
About 400,000 car owners 
subscribe to OnStar, which 
uses Global Positioning Sys- 
tem technology combined with 
cellular calling to provide sub- 
scribers with emergency road- 
side assistance and concierge 
services. GM officials said they 
weren’t aware of any incidents 
attributed to driver distraction 
resulting from OnStar usage. D 
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Industry Debates Need for Worldwide Security Regulations 


Some fault IT for 
not taking initiative 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


At the Global InfoSec 


first 


Summit here last week, a lot of 


attention was focused on hack- 
ers and crackers and whether 
the 


strong enough to do anything 


laws around world are 
about them. But not everyone 
at the 
blamed the obvious bad guys. 

William Caelli, 


the school of data communica 


conference said they 


who heads 


tions at Queensland University 


of Technology in Brisbane, 


Australia, said responsibility 


for many security problems 


rests with insecure software 

being produced by the infor 

mation technology industry 
“There is no evidence that 


industry has ever done any 


thing that has involved extra 
cost unless mandatorily told,” 
said Caelli, who argued for se 
curity regulations 

Betty Shave, head of the in 
ternational computer crime di- 
vision at the U.S. Department 
of Justice, said the govern 
ment’s view is to let self-regu- 
lation work. “We won't be pre- 


scriptive in a way that is 
harmful to business,” she said. 


rhe 


sored by 


conference 


the 


was spon 
Arlington, Va.- 
based Information Technology 


Association of America and 
the World Information 


nology and Services Alliance, a 


Tech- 


Vienna, Va.-based group that 
represents high-tech trade as- 
The 


summit took a bird’s-eye view 


sociations worldwide. 
of security issues and revealed 
that many countries remain far 
apart in their approaches to cy 
bersecurity 

For instance, according to a 
preliminary analysis of 44 na 
McConnell, 
who operates consulting firm 
McConnell LLC 
in Washington, more than half 


tions by Bruce 


International 


lack 


any computer crime laws at all. 


of the countries studied 


For businesses, the absence 
of specific laws dealing with 
information creates 
an element of risk and uncer 
tainty. “I don’t think there is a 
[to 
cific laws]; it’s more of a lack of 


security 


resistance computer-spe 
awareness,” McConnell said. 
Many countries that do pro 
hibit break-ins of government 
computer systems don’t ex- 
tend those same legal protec- 
tions to the private sector, said 
McConnell, a former White 


House official who led the In 


Experts Predic 
In Severe Web 


Say disgruntled insiders represent big threat 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 


HE TYPES of mas- 
sive distributed 
denial-of-service 
(DDOS) attacks 
that knocked out 
e-commerce Web 
this year remain a 


big 


several 
sites earlier 
threat that could grow in so- 
phistication, according to ex- 


Increasing Number of Firms 
Blame Data Loss on Viruses 


Web 


p rocessor 


BY JAIKUMAR VIJAYAN 

The number of companies re- 
porting disasters as a result of 
computer virus infections in- 
creased sharply this year, even 
though 
more 


are installing 


tech- 


users 
virus-protection 
nologies than ever before, ac- 
cording to a recently complet- 
ed survey conducted by securi- 
ty firm ICSA.net. 

The reason? Companies may 
be relying too heavily on anti- 
virus technologies alone to do 
the job, without paying enough 
attention to more generic and 
basic security measures such 
as e-mail and file attachment 


filtering and 


browser and 


simple 
word 
application changes, said Peter 
Tippett, ICSA’s chief technolo 
gy officer. 

“It’s probably 
companies to focus on more 


better for 
generic protection than on up- 
dating their antivirus protec- 
tion [alone],” said Tippett. 
Such efforts are especially 
crucial at a time when new 
virus strains capable of spread- 
ing much faster than previous 
ones are proliferating, he said. 
Reston, Va.-based ICSA con- 
ducted the survey this past 
summer. More than 300 com- 


perts at the government-spon- 
National 
Systems Security 


sored Information 
Conference 
1ere last week. 
DDOS attacks 
public consciousness in Febru 


entered the 
ary when commercial sites like 
those of eBay Inc. and Buy.com 
Inc. were brought down by an 
overwhelming flood of traffic 
Tom Longstaff, manager of 


panies, mainly in North Ameri- 
ca, were polled; each firm had 
more than 300 computers. 

The survey’s sponsors in- 
clude Minneapolis-based Gantz 
Wiley Research Consulting 
Group, Santa Clara, Calif.-based 
Network Associates Inc. and 
Cupertino, Calif.-based Syman- 
tec Corp. 

The following were among 
the survey’s findings: 

w The loss of productivity as- 
sociated with virus attacks for 
a typical company surveyed 
costs between $100,000 and 
$1 million. 

gw Forty percent of companies 
reported data loss due to virus- 
es, up from 17% in the previous 
year’s survey. 

w@ Two-thirds of companies ex- 
perienced file problems from 
viruses, up from 50% in the 
previous survey. D 


ternational Y2k Cooperation 
Center in Washington. But “as 
a general matter, the penalties 
are very weak,” he noted. 

Some attendees said they’re 
worried about the Uniform 
Computer Information Trans- 
Act, the controversial 
software licensing law being 


action 


considered by states through- 
out the U.S. The law may allow 
vendors to prohibit the reverse- 
engineering of software — 
something security experts of- 
ten do to search for problems. 
But Steve Katz, chief infor- 
mation security officer at New 


Rise 


Attacks 


research and development at 
Carnegie Mellon University’s 
CERT Coordination Center in 
Pittsburgh, said DDOS attacks 
and 
warned that the severity of at- 


haven’t disappeared 
tacks could increase. 

In a DDOS attack, an intrud- 
er breaks into a system, turns it 
into a “zombie” and then uses 
that system in the attack. 
There are now indications that 
worms are being used to auto- 
matically propagate zombies, 
creating large numbers of at- 
tackers, Longstaff said. 

A DDOS attack utilizing a 
worm will spread “much more 
quickly, and it is much more 
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York-based Citigroup Inc., 
said industry groups, such as 
the Washington-based Bank- 
ing Industry Technology Sec- 
retariat, can put pressure on 
vendors to ensure that 
ware is examined. D 


Security Holes 


Many countries lack com- 
puter crime laws, creating 
uncertainty for companies. 
>In a survey commissioned 
by the Information Tech- 
nology Association of 
America, 70% of 1,000 
respondents said they 
wouldn't feel safe using 
digital signatures. 


soft- 


difficult to trace back to the in- 
truder,” he added. 

According to experts at the 
conference, there are no ade- 
quate mechanisms for stop- 
ping DDOS attacks. 

However, the major concern 
among attendees of the annual 
event remained insider threats 
from disgruntled employees. 

The attention being given to 
external threats may be affect- 
ing the ability of government 
agencies to respond to insider 
threats, said Lee Brandt, a net- 
work security officer at the 
Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion in Washington. “The in- 
ternal threat is still the big 
threat, [but Congress] is con- 
centrating on the external 
threat,” he said. 

The biggest threats to corpo- 
rate systems are from foreign 
governments, competitors and 
insiders, said Jeff Moss, a secu- 
rity consultant and the founder 
and organizer of Def Con, the 
annual underground conven- 
tion attended by hackers, se- 
curity experts and law-en- 
forcement officials. 

Information technology man- 
agers also share some of the 
blame for the risks faced by 
companies, experts said. 

“The No.1 problem in secu- 
rity today is still staff that do 
not keep their systems up-to- 

said Michel Kabay, a 
computer security expert at 
AtomicTangerine Inc., a con- 
sulting firm in Menlo Park, 
Calif. “Most exploits use 
known vulnerabilities — and 
most known vulnerabilities 
have known fixes, and they are 
free. The problem lies in orga- 
nizations where security is not 
yet assigned a high priority.” D 
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Buy.com Agrees 
To Settle Lawsuit 


Online retailer Buy.com Inc. has 
agreed to pay $575,000 to settle a 
class-action lawsuit filed by a group 
of customers over a pricing glitch 
on the company’s Web site. 

Buy.com isn’t acknowledging any 
wrongdoing as part of the proposed 
settlement agreement. But the Aliso 
Viejo, Calif.-based company agreed 
to pay $50 to each of the customers 
represented in the suit. 

The lawsuit stems from a pricing 
error on a 19-in. computer monitor 
from Tokyo-based Hitachi Ltd., 
which was briefly listed on the 
Buy.com site in February 1999 for 
$164.50 - far below its normal 
price of $564.50. 

Buy.com said the glitch was 
the result of a clerical error. The 
company honored the lower price 
for the monitors it had in stock but 
refused to ship any more monitors 
at that price. 
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Another IE Security 
Hole Surfaces 


Microsoft Corp. developers last 
week were working on a patch to a 
newly discovered hole in the Inter- 
net Explorer browser that could 
allow hackers to gain read-only 
access to files and Web pages. 
Georgi Guninski, a Bulgarian com- 
puter-bug hunter, found a hole in 
Internet Explorer 5.05 and Outlook 
Express 5.01 that allows attackers 
to gain read-only access to remote 
systems by sending an e-mail or by 
inviting a user to view a Web site. 

Microsoft wouldn't confirm when 
it was notified of the hole. 


Short Takes 


San Diego-based data-management 
software vendor MOTIVA SOFT 
WARE CORP. unexpectedly ceased 
operations on Oct. 13. . . . Music 
publishers said they have reached a 
tentative licensing agreement with 
online music company MP3.COM 
INC. in San Diego that would allow 
MP3 to use more than 1 million 
songs as part of its Web-based 
service. . . . Palo Alto, Calif.-based 
ALTAVISTA CO. has started search- 
ing for a new top officer after CEO 
Rod Schrock said he was leaving 
the company effective immediately | 
to spend more time with his family. 
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Appeals Court Mulls 
Special ‘lech Hearing 


Judges seek help on technology basics 
in government vs. Microsoft antitrust case 


BY PATRICK THIBODEAU 
HE U.S. COURT OF 
Appeals judges 
who will consider 
Microsoft Corp.’s 
ippeal of the or- 
der to break up the company 
are looking at holding a spe 
cial, if not unusual, hearing 
designed to give the panel a 
basic education on computers 
before it tackles the technical 
issues raised by the landmark 
antitrust case 
The appeals court last week 
issued an order notifying Mi 
the U.S. Depart 
ment of Justice (DOJ) that it 
to Michael 
Hites, chief technology officer 
at the 
Technology in Chicago, to con 


crosoft and 


wants bring in 


Illinois Institute of 


duct “a review session on the 
fundamentals of automation.” 
Mark Langer, a clerk at the 
appeals court, said the intent 
of the hearing would be to re 
view technologies such as 
“RAM, 


networks 


hard drive, wide-area 


basic, basic stuff.” 
But an agenda for the proposed 
hearing hasn’t been set yet, and 
Langer said the session may 


well be closed to the public. 


‘Descriptive’ Hearing 
In last the 


which be 


week's order, 
Court of Appeals 
gan its proceedings in the an 
titrust case last month after the 
U.S. Supreme Court decided 
not to directly hear Microsoft's 
appeal — said the hearing with 
Hites be 
only,” focusing strictly on basic 


would “descriptive 
concepts. 

The review session “would 
not address any of the issues 
presented in [Microsoft's] ap 
peals,” the court added. 

In an e-mail exchange last 
Hites_ referred 
questions about the proposed 


week, most 
hearing to the appeals court. 
But Hites, who earned a Ph.D. 
in mechanical and aerospace 
engineering at the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology and has 
worked there since 1996, noted 


that the hearing’s focus would 
be on basic computing issues. 
“I have been asked to 
provide a straightforward re 
of the 


automation,” Hites said. 


view fundamentals of 
Neither the appeals court 
nor Hites would explain how 
he was chosen 
The 


technology 


the 
two 


order proposing 


review said 
representatives from each side 
in the antitrust will be 
allowed to attend the review 
But the entire matter 
may Microsoft 
and the DOJ by surprise 
Microsoft spokesman Jim 
Cullinan said company execu 


case 


session 


have caught 


tives aren't sure exactly what 


the order from the appeals 
court means and that the com- 
“will find that out and 
respond to the court appro 


pany 


priately.” 

Meanwhile, the DOJ, which 
brought the case against Mi- 
crosoft along with 19 states, 
declined to comment on the 
proposed hearing. 

“The characterization 
what the technology does and 


of 


how it functions involves sub 
judgments that 
the 


Sstantive are 


to case,” said 


Kovacic, a 


relevant 
William 
professor of antitrust law at 


visiting 


George Washington Universi 
ty here. “I'll be intrigued to see 
the about 
reigning temptation 


court 
the 


how goes 
in 
of the parties to use Nov. 14 
the beginning of the oral 
Microsoft's 


as 
irguments [over 


appeal ].”D 


$1B Outsourcing to Aid Bank 


BofA off-loads HR 
and AP to Exult 


BY JULEKHA DASH 
Bank of America Corp.'s recent 
with 


outsourcing agreement 


Irvine, Calif.-based Exult Inc. 
is expected to bolster its re 
structuring efforts by cutting 
and 


cesses in its human resources 


costs streamlining pro 


and accounts-payable opera- 
tions, according to analysts. 
Last week, the Charlotte, 
N.C. bank announced 
that it signed a “memorandum 


with Exult. 


based 


of understanding” 
Though the two companies 
aren’t expected to finalize the 
the pact for another 60 days, 
the two sides are negotiating 
a 10-year, $1 billion deal that’s 
bank’s 


resources and 


expected to cut the 
annual human 
accounts payable costs by 10%. 
The deal is also expected 
present Bank of America 
with new revenue opportunities, 
financial 


to 


such as delivering 


products and services to other 


Exult clients, said Mary Lou 
Cagle, a business transformation 


executive at the bank 

As part of the deal, Exult is 
planning to create a self-ser 
vice human resources portal 
for the bank’s 150,000 employ- 
ees during the next 18 months, 
said Cagle. Self-service human 
resources applications are de- 
signed to enable employees to 
access and update their per- 
sonnel and benefits informa- 
tion online without having to 
involve human resources staff. 

In July, the bank announced 
plans to lay off 9,000 to 10,000 


Banking on 
Savings: 


Bank of America/Exult deal: 


= Companies will finalize 
the $1 billion, 10-year pact 
within 60 days. 


® Bank of America will 
acquire 5 million shares of 
Exult stock and an option to 
purchase another 5 million. 


800 to 900 of the 1,000 
workers at the bank’s human 
resources department will 
be offered jobs at Exult. 
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School's In 


The court that will hear 
Microsoft’s appeal of its 
antitrust case has asked a 
computer expert to give it a 
primer on basic computing 
operations. 


WHAT'S NEXT? 

Oct. 25: Microsoft and the 
government will submit 
briefs telling the court 
what they think of the 
court’s idea to bring in an 
expert, chief technology 
officer at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. The 
hearing is set for Nov. 14. 


CLOSED DOOR? 
The judges may hold the 
hearing in private. 


WHO WILL BE THERE? 

The seven appeals judges 
and the expert. Microsoft 
and the government will 
each be allowed to send 
two representatives, an 
attorney and a technology 
expert. 


Restructuring 


employees in the next year and 


to expand its investments in 
three major technology areas 
and 
to-business payment systems, 
Web-en- 
abling branches and call cen 


credit-card business 


e-commerce and 
ters [News, Aug. 7]. 

Marc Pramuk, an analyst at 
International Data Corp. in 
Framingham, Mass., said the 
agreement with Exult should 
also alleviate some of the bur- 
den Bank America 
with integrating its operations 
with NationsBank Corp., with 
which it merged in 1998. Con- 
human 


of faces 


solidating resources 
processes is a complex task in 
mergers, said Pramuk, so Exult 
will need to eliminate redun- 
dancies and reconcile the hu- 
man resources policies of the 
two banks and any other 
acquisitions they haven't fully 
absorbed. 

A Bank of America spokes- 
woman said roughly 900 of its 
1,000 human resources staffers 
will be transferred to Exult. 
Most of the other 100 people 
are call-center workers who 
will be absorbed into similar 
positions at the bank, she said.» 








An OLTP database might work for data warehousing, 
if you don’t have over five simultaneous users. 
But is there growth in your company’s future? 





Growth, It’s-not always a blessing. Let’s say you’re using an OLTP 
database for data warehousing. Fine, if your business stays small. But DQ (010 AA 0) 
what if your business grows? You could find out (the hard way) that a 


Introducing Relationship Technology” Solutions from NCR. 


database designed for transaction processing grinds to a halt when 

forced to perform as a data warehouse. Time for a TERADATA” Active » \ 1 A W 
Data Warehouse from NCR. It can handle the increasing volume and 

complexity of your data, planned and ad hoc queries, data integrated : 

from all channels, in-depth analysis, and as many users as you'll ever DO YOU AA’ 0) 
need — all without sacrificing response time: To learn_more about how” - 


we can enhance your OLTP environment with a data warehouse that 


delivers a competitive advantage, visit www.teradata.com/FindOutHow 9) he ‘Si R 





icrosoft Pushes 
Patch for ISS Hole 


Flaw discussed on Internet before hacker finally tips off vendor 


BY ANN HARRISON 
ICROSOFT CORP. 
scrambled last 
week to alert 


customers to a | 


serious flaw in 
its Internet Information Server 


(IIS) software that had been | 


discussed online for at least a 
week by potential attackers. 
Discussions of undisclosed 
security holes aren’t uncom- 
mon on Internet bulletin 
boards and Internet Relay Chat 
channels. But this vulnerabili- 
ty prompted an intense 


Continued from page 1 


Amdahl 


As a result, Amdahl, a sub- 


sidiary of Tokyo-based Fujitsu | 


Ltd., won’t be extending its 


current line of 31-bit IBM 


S/390-compatible mainframes, | 


said Carol Stone, a vice presi- 
dent at Amdahl. 

The Sunnyvale, Calif., com- 
pany will cease manufacturing 
these systems in March 2002, 
though it will continue to sup- 
port its installed base through 
March 2007, Stone said. 

Amdahl plans to focus all 
hardware investments on Fu- 
jitsu-branded Unix systems us- 
ing Sun Microsystems Inc.’s 
UltraSPARC-based _ technolo- 
gies, Stone said 

“IBM’s [64-bit] architecture 
is very proprietary and re- 
quires a significant investment 
[to emulate]” Stone said. With 
mainframe sales projected to 
dwindle in the next few years 
and demand for 64-bit main- 
frames likely to remain low for 
some time, the investment 
wasn't worth it, she said. 

“We decided the smartest 
business decision for us would 
be to direct our investments to 
the open-systems market in- 
stead,” Stone said. 

“I'm stunned,” said Dan 
Kaberon, a parallel sysplex 
manager at Hewitt Associates 
Inc., a major mainframe user in 
Lincolnshire, Ill. 


20- | 


| years ... 


| hour campaign by Microsoft to 


| identify an existing patch and | 
information tech- | 


to contact 
| nology managers, who 
largely failed to install 
| patch the first time for a differ- 
ent problem. 
“If you haven’t already ap- 
plied the patch, stop what you 
| are doing right now and install 
| it,” said Microsoft security 
| manager Scott Culp. 


had 


The flaw affects IIS versions | 


| 4.0 and 5.0. It lets intruders 
| read and execute files on 
fected Web servers by adding a 


“Amdahl has been a creative | 


force that has propelled so 
much of the industry over the 
it’s sad to see them 
go,” Kaberon said. Innovations 


technology — for running mul- 
| tiple operating systems and ap- 
plications in separate parti- 
tions within a single box — not 
only put pressure on IBM but 
were also widely copied by 
| other vendors, he said. 
“There’s no second-best alter- 
native to competition; it makes 
everyone better, faster and 
cheaper,” he added. 


Continued from page 1 


MBA Students 


tended to complete the busi- 
ness program and returned 
only after he had the chance to 
help grow the company. 

In general, enthusiasm for 
new Internet firms is waning 
as much on college campuses 
| as it is on Wall Street. 

“Venture capital money is 
drying up for certain dot-coms, 
and without round-two fund- 
ing, even good companies die,” 
said Peter Kong, a student at 
Carnegie Mellon University’s 
Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration in Pittsburgh 
due to graduate in December. 

School officials said it’s too 
early to tell which companies 
| or industries will be popular 





| specific string to the end of a 


the | 


| bug was distributed in August 


af- | 


such as Amdahl’s partitioning | 





| been double that, said analyst 
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Web address. “It doesn’t make 
them administrators, but it 
makes them local users who 
could add, change or delete 
files, run executables or load 
additional software on the ma- 
chine and run it,” said Culp. 


Continuing Vulnerability 


Culp said the patch for the 


with Microsoft Security Bul- 
letin No. 57 but was developed 
to fix another bug. Culp said 
many administrators simply 


Amdahl'’s exit is an unfortu- | 
nate — but not unexpected — | 
consequence of slowing main- | 
frame demand and competi- | 
tive pressures from powerful | 
new Unix servers, said David 
Floyer, an analyst at ITCentrix 
Inc., a consultancy in Moun- 
tain View, Calif. 

For instance, the net growth 
of installed mainframe capaci- 
ty has slowed — from more 
than 33% two years ago to just 
over 18% last year — while 
Unix server growth rate has 





Carl Greiner at Meta Group 


this year on campus, and stu- 
dents who were interviewed 
expressed interest in every- 
thing from investment banking 


It'd have to be a 
good start-up 
with good 
prospects and 
good funding. ... 
If you find one, 
let me know. 


PETER KONG, BUSINESS STUDENT, 
CARNEGIE MELLON UNIVERSITY 





| the 
| [original] 
| much less serious,” he said. 


| portunities 


didn’t apply it. “It is possible 
that people haven’t installed 
patch yet because the 
vulnerability was 


Security analyst Elias Levy, 
who runs the BugTraq mailing 
list, which announced the bug 


| last week, noted that the flaw 


could have been used to attack 


| Web sites for some time. He | 


said the incident underscored 


| the need to make security 
| problems public as soon as 


Ta TATI aN al NN 
; Microsoft liS 4.0 


Microsoft liS 5.0 


Inc. in Stamford, Conn. “Am- 
dahl was looking at a slowing 
market and a huge investment 
to stay competitive,” he said. 
But Amdahl’s decision is bad 
news for users in a market al- 
ready depleted by the sudden 
exit of Hitachi, Floyer said. 
Most of IBM’s long-term and 
immediate competition comes 
from Unix vendors such as 
Sun, but both Hitachi and Am- 
dahl had enough of a market 
presence to exert some pres- 
sure of their own, analysts said. 
Last year, the two firms to- 
gether accounted for 21% mar- 


to high-tech and new media. 
Victor Penev, a second-year 
student at Stanford University 
and co-president of the 
school’s entrepreneur club, 
said he expects students to 
look at a broader range of op- 
beyond dot- 
coms — as the recruiting sea- 


| son begins. 


“There’s a general sobering 
from the exhilaration last 
year,” Penev said. 

Bob Bonner, director of 
MBA career management at 
Wharton, said that while “stu- 
dents are thinking more criti- 
cally about joining that five- 
person start-up,” students’ in- 
terest in starting their own 
firms remains high. Courses on 
entrepreneurship are filled to 
capacity, and at Stanford, mem- 
bership in the entrepreneur 
club has surged 20% this year. 
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they are discovered. Culp said 
the company hasn’t yet had any 
reports of attackers exploiting 
the flaw. 

Mention of it first appeared 
on the Packetstorm bulletin 
board during the week of Oct. 
9, when an anonymous poster 
revealed the IIS hole. A securi- 
ty researcher, who goes by the 
handle Rain Forest Puppy, 
made the exploit work and 
contacted Microsoft to report 
the bug on Oct. 13.3 


GEL LN 


ket share, while IBM held 79%, 
according to Meta Group. With 
Hitachi's exit, IBM will have an 
86% share this year, Meta 
Group estimated. One result: 
“Don’t expect to see the 30% to 
35% price/performance gains 
that we have been seeing annu- 
ally,” Greiner said. 

The fact that mainframe 
prices have remained fairly 
steady at $2,500 per MIPS this 
year — instead of the projected 
$1,500 by year’s end — may be 


| asign that IBM is already being 


less aggressive about dropping 
its prices, Greiner said. D 


Penev said he intends to 
start his own new-media com- 


| pany, but only after he has 


worked for a large multination- 


| al firm for the more diverse op- 


portunities it would offer. 

Ken Keeley, director of the 
career center at Carnegie Mel- 
lon’s business school, said 
some students who spent last 
summer at Internet start-ups 


| were concerned that the firms 


were disorganized or that they 
wouldn’t have the financial re- 
sources to pull through. 

Less venture funding at In- 
ternet start-ups increases the 
risks and lowers the potential 
for financial returns for new 
employees, said Kong. 

He isn’t ruling out start-ups 
but said, “It’d have to be a good 
start-up with good prospects 
and good funding. ... If you 
find one, let me know.” D 
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your servers keep U 
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Did we mention that it’s fast? 


When it comes to building, deploying, and managing 
your database solutions, SQL Server 2000 is designed 


to be fast. How fast, you ask? Way fast. 
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q 


Ve’re talking turbo-charged, rocket-powered, 
he-metal fast. It’s quick it jams 


sic 
iS. 


@ 2000 Microsoft Corporation. Ail fights reserved, Microsoft and Where do you want to go today? are either registeréd trademarks or trademarks of Microsoft Corporation in the United States and/or other countries 
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What makes it so fast? We’re glad you asked 
It’s got speedy data analysis. Swift distributed 
apps-building And rapid data intercna 


Fast. Fast. Fast. 


: 
| 
i 
| 


Introducing Microsoft SQL Server 2000. Okay, that headline took awhile. 
But that’s only because there are so many build-faster deploy-faster 
manage-faster improvements in SQL Server 2000. Improvements like rich XML 
support that lets platforms 
work together. And Web- 
enabled Analysis Services 
such as data mining and OLAP so you can analyze trends and make 


predictions faster than ever before. Find out more at microsoft.com/sql 
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Companies Fight Back 
Against Internet Attacks 


Businesses hire investigators to identify 
cybercritics, glean market intelligence 


BY MITCH BETTS 
HIS SUMMER, the 
Yahoo 


boards 


message 
were full 
that 
that 


of postings 


insinuated 


litan Corp.'s stock was headed 


south. “Very very bad earnings 


surprise coming today?” said 


one. “[Titan] is getting nailed 


with huge sell orders! Jump the 
sinking ship,” said another, 


posted by someone with the 
‘CCRibber.” 

If the goal was to scare in 
stock 


worked 


screen name 
vestors and drive the 
lower, it 
like that 
alyst report criticizing 


price even 
Messages 
fake ar 


Titan 


plus a 


sent Titan’s shares 
plummeting from $44 on June 
20 to $21 22 


on Aug . It was a 


staggering 50% loss in market 
value, totaling $1.3 billion. 
Then Titan got mad 

The San Diego-based high 
filed 


Aug. 30, angrily charging that 


tech company suit on 
the posters were “unscrupu 


lous short sellers” who con 
spired to depress the stock for 
their own profits. The compa 
ny got a subpoena to “smoke 
behind the 


three dozen screen names that 


out” the people 


had torpedoed Titan's stock. 
[he case hasn’t wrapped up, 

but it’s yet another episode in 

reputations 


which corporate 


J. CHRISTOPHER RACICH: Dis- 
gruntled employees or stock ma- 
nipulators are often the perps 


have taken a real beating from 
Internet messages, fake press 
releases and “gripe sites.” Of 
critical 


course opinions are 


legally protected as free 
speech, but when the messages 
are false, defamatory or trying 
to manipulate the stock, corpo 
rate America is fighting back. 

that, 


To do companies are 


hiring Internet monitoring 
firms (see box) that use soft 
ware that scans the Internet to 
find out what's being said 
about business clients. They’re 
also hiring private investiga 
tors to track the perpetrators 

“We get requests for that all 
the time,” said J. Christopher 
Racich, director of high-tech 
investigations at Kroll Associ 
ates in Washington. “But it’s 
not something you want to do 
if you’re just aggravated [about 
the messages], because the in 
vestigation can be very expen 
sive” $30,000 to 
$40,000 


rhe 


say, 


investigations usually 
turn up former employees, dis 
gruntled insiders or stock ma- 
nipulators, Racich said. The 
big challenge is identifying the 
people behind the anonymous 
screen names. A flurry of mes 
sages may actually be the work 
of only one or two people who 
use different handles to make 
it look like they’re a crowd. 
One approach is to file a 
“John Doe” and 
subpoena power to obtain the 
identity of the mischief maker 


lawsuit use 


from his Internet service pro- 
vider. That’s what Titan is do 
ing, but it’s a strategy that has 
to be used with caution, Racich 
warned. “It should be a serious 
lawsuit, based on a cost/bene 
fit analysis, not just a fishing 
expedition,” he said. 

Another technique employs 
“forensic psycholinguists” — 
the same folks who analyze 
hate mail sent to the White 
House — who look for signs 
that the messages came from 
the same poison keyboard. 

In one recent Kroll case, a 


Cybersleuths 


A sampling of Internet monitoring and investigation firms that 
can help companies manage their reputations and fight online 


brand abuse: 


internet monitoring 


= CyberAlert Inc. (www.cyberalert.com) 

= Cyveillance Inc. (www.cyveillance.com) 

s eWatch unit of PR Newswire Inc. (www.ewatch.com) 
# NetCurrents Inc. (www.netcurrents.com) 


Internet investigations 


= Decision Strategies Fairfax International (www.dsfx.com) 
= Internet Crimes Group Inc. (www.internetcrimesgroup.com) 
# Kroll Associates (www.krollworldwide.comAerv_eeci_thec.cfm) 


psycholinguist studied 30 mes 
sages from two screen names 
and concluded that they came 
from the same writer because 
they had the same format: a 
question in the headline and 
the body. The 


also used the same 


the answer in 


vulgarities 
Based on the analysis, the 
psycholinguist surmised that 
the writer 
white, professional and per 
Further 


was probably 40, 
haps a day trader. 
more, the report said, he suf 
fered from low self-esteem and 
felt his regular job was threat 
ened by the acquisitions of the 
company he was lambasting. 
Private eyes can also engage 
suspects in online 


seek 


conversa 
tions to clues 


about their identities, 
but there’s a 
that the 
gumshoe could tip his 
hand or cross the line 


entrapment, Ra 


danger ~ 
undercover 


into 
cich said. 

Michael D. Allison, 
CEO of Internet 
Crimes Group Inc. in 
Princeton, NJ., said 
there are even better 
investigation tricks. 

For example, perpe- 
trators have left 
electronic footprints behind by 


may some 
filling out a Web site guest 
book with the same cybersig 
nature they use later for 
derogatory messages. 


Sometimes the text of a mes- 


sage itself provides clues. “If 


they say it’s snowing outside, 
we'll check [weather records] 
to find out where on the planet 


woeecenceed 


it’s snowing right now, to nar 
row the suspect pool. If they 
say they have a green Jaguar 
and live in Rhode Island, we'll 
get a database that lists every 
green Jaguar owner in the 
state,” Allison said. 

Apparently, companies are 
willing to go to great lengths to 
identify Internet content that 
besmirches their corporate 
reputation or infringes on their 
intellectual property. 

The Associated Press news 
wire Washington 
hired Cyveillance Inc. in Ar 
lington, Va., to identify Web 
sites making unauthorized use 


service in 


of copyrighted articles. 
And Nintendo of America 
Inc. in Redmond, Wash., re 


Dene ort 


nM Tow F Se 


NETCURRENTS’ “perception meter” provides a real- 
time display of public sentiments about clienis 


tained Cyveillance to identify 
pornographic Web sites that 
use its video-game brands such 
as Pokemon or Mario Bros. to 
draw visitors to their sites. 

“We are continuously work- 
ing to have all Nintendo con- 
tent removed from URLs, 
metatags and Web pages of the 
inappropriate sites identified 
by Cyveillance,” Nintendo 
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spokeswoman Beth Llewelyn 
said. Nintendo will take legal 
action if the Web site operators 
don’t cooperate, she added. 
Cyveillance uses both hu- 
man and artificial intelligence 
“online brand 
abuse” First, the 
company’s Web crawler looks 
for information that meets cus- 
tomer-defined criteria. Then a 
team of e-commerce analysts 
studies the automated reports 


to monitor 
for clients. 


and recommends a plan of ac- 
tion. The cost ranges from 
$80,000 to $400,000 per year. 
But 
used for much more than just 
defending against defamation 
and piracy. “Clients start off 


such services can be 


having a defensive mind-set, 
but then they transition to 
more of an offensive ap- 
proach,” said Brian H. Murray, 
director of Cyveillance’s strat- 
egy center. 

In other words, they begin to 
Internet surveillance for 
competi 


use 
benchmarking and 
tive intelligence, such as find 
ing out when a competitor 
adds a new feature, like online 
customer chat, to its Web site. 
Internet surveillance can 
even help companies gather 
soft information like “market 
ing buzz” from the world’s 
largest focus group. 
NetCurrents Inc. in Burlin- 
game, Calif., uses artificial 
intelligence technology that 
scans Internet message traffic 
in order to provide a real-time 
graphical display of public sen- 
timent about a company. Posi 
tive messages show up as a 
green bar, and negative ones as 
a red bar. But NetCur- 
may not 
there. Theoretically, 
the technology could 


rents stop 


be used to gauge cus- 
tomer reaction to a 
new product or voter 
reaction to a presiden- 
tial debate. 

“You get an ongoing 
perception meter,” said 
Irwin Meyer, chairman 
and CEO of NetCur- 
rents. He’s now testing 
the technology on In- 
ternet about TV 
programs, in which fans of par- 
ticular shows chat about the 
pros and cons of plot lines, ac- 
tors and even clothing. 

“The key is that it’s real 
time,” Meyer said. “We could 
deliver a report the following 
morning, in time to alter 
scripts or kill off a character 
that nobody likes.” D 


discussions 
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NEWS 


Brokerages Put Plenty of 
Stock in Wireless Devices 


Projections of returns are mixed, but firms 
say technology has come a long way 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 
N THI 
center 
delity 
Boston 


data- 
managers at Fi 
Investments in 


MID-1990s, 


were receiving 


alerts of system errors 
on their personal pagers. That 
application made them think, 
What if could 


retail stock- 


we 
alert 
trading customers 


via pager when a 
stock fell or rose to 
a certain level? 


“Tt 
idea, but there wasn’t enough 


was a great 
technology to support it back 
then,” said Joseph Ferra, senior 
vice president at Fidelity’s on- 
line brokerage division. 

But wireless technology, en- 
cryption and network cover- 
age evolved, and Fidelity rolled 
out wireless services for retail 
customers in October 1998, 
Two years later, Fidelity boasts 
100,000 
2.5% of its online total — using 


retail customers — 
all sorts of handheld devices to 
monitor stock and 401(k) port- 
folios, receive alerts and re- 
spond with actual orders to 
buy or sell, according to Ferra. 

Today, analysts say they con- 
sider Fidelity a leader among 
approximately 50 online bro- 
kerages that provide wireless 
retail services. 

Wireless retail-trading op- 
tions have grown wildly in the 
past two years, and brokerages 
will soon extend the services 
in many ways, such as to insti- 
managing 


tutional investors 


large portfolios. They’re also 


likely to add other types of | 


content to their portals, bro- 
kers and analysts said. 

But not everyone sees all of 
this investment as wise. None 
of the brokerages 


wireless services described 


here would discuss whether |£ 


they have seen a return on 
their investment. And Meridi- 
en Research Inc. in Newton, 
Mass., projects that brokerages 


offering |= 


online trading over wireless. 
“The rich, the young and the 
reckless are the feeder system 
for expanded mobile financial 
services,” wrote Meridien ana- 
lyst Randi Purchia in a recent 
report. 
“Once you get outside Wall 
Street and Silicon 


Valley, it’s hard to | 


find people excited 

about trading 

stocks while riding 

the bus,” said Carl 

Zetie, an analyst at 
Giga Information Group in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Zetie said some brokerages 
about 
wireless because they are wor- 
ried that the return on invest- 
ment won’t be there. 

But other analysts said they 


are hesitant offering 


agree with the brokerages al- 
ready in the mix that adding 
the service will bring in new 
customers or provide more 
trades. 

“Even if an established cus- 
tomer makes two more trades 
a month because of wireless, 
that’s valuable,” said Jack Gold, 
analyst at Meta Group Inc. in 
Westboro, Mass. 

Charles Schwab & Co. said it 
expects half of its trading to be 
conducted over wireless de- 
vices in three to five years, 
though it won't disclose how 
many wireless users it has now 
or expects then. Yet this early 


Usage Spike 


Consumer use of wireless 
technology has increased. 


= ms Average household wireless 
z usage per month, 1999: 
> 55 minutes 


x m Average household wireless 
=< usage per day, 2000: 
247 minutes 


* mMost-accessed data: checking 
= account information, followed 


might get no more than 5% of 15 





Internet leader lost the initial 
wireless round to Fidelity. 
“Back in 1998, Fidelity was 
considered after 
Charles Schwab & Co. had run 
rings around them the 
[wired] Internet, but Fidelity 
saw the potential of wireless 
and started off with Research 
in Motion pagers and now has 


so stodgy 


on 


even partnered with a number | 


of carriers to expand services,” 
said Ed Kountz, an analyst at 
TowerGroup in 
Mass. “Fidelity is definitely the 
most successful in not only 
identifying with this cutting 
edge technology, but for doing 
a lot to get content out there on 
all kinds of handheld devices.” 

But San _ Francisco-based 
Schwab is back in the running 
as part of an aggressive pack of 
companies offering wireless 
trading, Kountz said. Its wire- 
less access is part of an inte- 
grated system that includes 
telephone brokers and online 
services that allow customers 
to see entire spreadsheets of 
portfolio data on a desktop 
screen, said Jonathan Craig, 
vice president of marketing for 
global wireless at Schwab. 

The attitude at Schwab is 
very much toward using wire- 
less to supplement other ser- 
vices, said Craig. 

Unlike Fidelity, which built 
its wireless applications in- 
house because integrators did- 
n't have the needed expertise 
at the time, Schwab built only 
some pieces — including the 
user interface — in-house. It 
hired Aether Systems Inc. in 
Owings Mills, Md., to bring the 
service to handhelds from San- 
ta Clara, Calif.-based Palm Inc. 


| and pagers from Waterloo, On- 


tario-based Research In Mo- 
tion Ltd., said Nasos Topakas, 
vice president of global wire- 
less technology at Schwab. 


Three Major Challenges 

The three biggest challenges 
in wireless facing brokerages 
today are the interface (see re- 
lated story, next page), how to 
work with the various carriers 
in the U.S. and how to build ad- 
equate security. And none of 
these has proved to be as diffi- 


Needham, | 





| expertise of Sprint Corp., said 


cult as it first seemed. 

The carrier problem seems 
to be solving itself, with recent 
mergers resulting in nation- 
wide service helping to expand 
coverage quickly. The hodge- 
podge U.S. market has bene- 
fits, too: Having a number of | 


carriers has “turned out to be 


an advantage for us because it 


gives us a broader customer | 
base,” said Glenn ‘Tongue, | 
president of DLJdirect Inc. in 
Jersey City, NJ. 

Ameritrade Holding Corp. 
became the first brokerage to 
operate over a nationwide 
wireless phone network in No- 
vember of last year, using the 


Jim Ditmore, CIO at Omaha- 


based Ameritrade. It’s able to | 


administer all of its carrier re- 
lationships with only three in- 
house technology staffers by 
keeping all the business logic 
for how to make a trade the 
same and changing just the 
presentation layer for the vari- 
ous wireless handheld devices, 
said Ditmore. 

Maintaining an entire silo of 
wireless business-logic com- 
ponents would mushroom the 





staff to 30 people, Ditmore 
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added. Ameritrade has 10,000 
wireless representing 
less than 1% of its 1.2 million 


users, 


online users. 

Security hasn’t been a prob- 
lem either. The lapse in Wire- 
less Application Protocol 1.1, in 
which data was momentarily 
decrypted at the gateway be- 
being encrypted again, 
theoretically exposing it to 
hackers, apparently hasn't 
slowed adoption and is being 
fixed in Version 1.3. 

Analysts and users said re- 
tail stock traders usually ac- 
cess an account with a pass- 
word and then authorize trad- 
ing within that account, so 


fore 


| SCHWAB’s Nasos Topakas says wireless devices aren’t too vulnerable: 
| “If something happens and | lose it, then | just disconnect the service” 


they aren’t sending credit-card 
information over each connec- 
tion anyway. 


No Great Risk 


The brokerages use a variety 
of measures to secure their 
transactions. Fidelity, for ex- 
ample, relies on_ elliptical- 
curve cryptography. DLJdirect 
relies on security built by its 
own 500-person in-house tech- 
nology company, iNautix Tech- 
nologies Inc. 

“You would think security 
over wireless trading would be 
a major concern, but security 
hasn’t been an impediment” to 
rollouts of applications, said 
Dennis Gaughan, an analyst at 


MORE 


Which is the better online brokerage, 
Schwab or Fidelity? See page 46. 
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AMR Research Inc. in Boston. 
“No security is bulletproof, 
and every [broker ge] has to 
determine whether the return 
from the application is worth 
the acceptable risk 
kerages have defined the risk 
as not being that high.” 


rity is better on the | 
ss Web than the wired | 


Web because wireless devices 


such as cell phones are inher- | 


ently more secure than P¢ 


said Ditmore. “Whereas your | 


PC has no serial number that’s 
accessible outside, your cell 
phone can’t be overtaken and 
has a serial number and you 
know its location and it au- 
thenticates itself to the net- 
work. So it is far more secure 
than a PC.” 

Schwab’s Topakas said that 
even the device itself isn’t par- 
ticularly vulnerable. “If some- 
thing happens and I lose it, 
then I just disconnect the ser- 
vice,” he said. 


Those Darned 
Tiny Screens 


Security isn’t a hardship in 
building wireless trading appli- 
cations; what brokerages de- 
veloping wireless applications 
find most taxing is creating an 
acceptable user interface for all 
types of devices, said broker- 
age officials. 

“Most phones have a limited 
number of lines of display and 
very limited input/output with 
numeric keypads,” said Glenn 
Tongue, president of DLJdirect. 

DLudirect is looking forward 
to more voice activated phones 
as well wider use of touch 
screens, something available 
today with the Palm VII and 
some other handhelds, for ex- 
ample. 

Charles Schwab & Co. in 
San Francisco relies heavily on 
finding everyday people to test 
applications in its laboratory, 
including people who have 
never traded or used wireless 
devices, Schwab officials said. 

“If vendors can solve the in- 
terface problem with the nu- 
merical keypad of the phone, 
that's going to help,” said Jim 
Ditmore, CIO at Ameritrade. 
“Voice recognition for phone 
will overcome the keypad con- 
cerns and Third Generation 
wireless color will help users 
see graphs and other graph- 
ics,” he added 

~- Matt Hamblen 


a rn a ne nd 


nd bro- | 


brokerages 
new wi 


And as some 


consider add less 
services that are more infor- 
mation-based, the need for se- 
curity may diminish. 

“Trading is just a very small 


NEWS — 


what users 
The rest of 
them use wireless technology 


for alerts about market condi- 


component” of 
want, said Ferra. 


tions and to get quotes and 
read-only access to portfolios. 
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services with its 


‘Ov 


Fidelity envisions gi subsidiaries 


beyond those services. sion stateme 


For example, it may allow | enable 
consumers to make 401(k) 
fund transfers and to arrange 


hotel, rental car and insurance 


delity enterprise 
anywhe 


ra said. D 
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IBM Meets Profit 
Expectations 


IBM last week reported that its net 
profit for the third quarter kept pace 
with expectations, rising 11% from 
the year-earlier level of $1.76 billion 
to reach $1.96 billion. But IBM's 
third-quarter revenue increased just 
3% to $21.8 billion, up from $21.1 
billion in the same period last year. 
CEO Louis V. Gerstner acknowl- 
edged that company executives 
“would like to have seen more rev- 
enue in the quarter.” However, he 
said, IBM was held back by three 
things: an inability to meet demand 
for its microelectronic components, 
an unexpected slowdown in soft- 
ware sales last month and reduced 
demand for S/390 mainframes pri- 
or to this month’s intreduction of 
the company’s 64-bit 2900 modal. 


Intel Stays Strong 


Intel Corp. last week followed up 
last month’s warning that weak Eu- 
ropean demand for PCs would hurt 
its third-quarter results by reporting 
a net profit of $2.51 billion for the | 
three months ended Sept. 30. That 
figure, which exciudes $428 million 
in acquisition-related costs, is up 
from $1.49 billion in last year’s third 
quarter. The company’s third-quar 
ter revenue rose 19% to a record 
$8.73 billion, up from the year-ear- 
lier total of $7.33 billion. 


Short Takes 


PREDICTIVE SYSTEMS INC. in New 
York said it will acquire GLOBAL IN 
TEGRITY CORP. in Reston, Va., ina 
stock and cash transaction valued at 
approximately $107.6 million. Global 
Integrity is a subsidiary of SCIENCE 
APPLICATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CORP. in Arlington, Va. . . . Strug- 
gling business applications vendor 
GEAC COMPUTER CORP. in Toronto 
plans to cut its workforce by about 
12% in an attempt to return to oper- 
ating profitability by next month and 
prime itself for a potential sale. . . . 
Storage vendor EMC CORP. in Hop- 
kinton, Mass., said its third-quarter 
net profit rose 55% over the same 
period last year to $458 million, 
while revenue increased 34% to 
$2.28 billion. . .. PEOPLESOFT INC. 
in Pleasanton, Calif., announced a 
profit of $23.4 million for the third 
quarter, up from $500,000 in the 
same period last year. 


| personalized 
customers through interactive | 


NEWS 
MicroStrategy laps 


Voice Technology 


Software vendor will deliver personalized 
information through interactive portals 


BY DAN VERTON 
USINESS-intelligence 
software vendor Mi- 
croStrategy Inc. last 
week 
an agreement with 
PriceInteractive Inc. to use that 
firm’s speech-recognition tech- 


announced 


nology to deliver customized | 
business intelligence to custo- | 


mers via any telephone, mobile 


| phone or voice-mail system. 


As part of Vienna, Va.-based 


MicroStrategy’s new focus on | 
Reston, | 
| PriceInteractive’s | 

SpeechPort platform to deliver 
to | 


the Web, it will use 


Va.-based 
information 


voice portals. SpeechPort will 


allow customers to tap into any | 


MicroStrategy data warehouse 


and retrieve information using | 
| LAKE BUENA VISTA, FLA 


the basic features of a tele- 
phone or cell phone. 

Mark Plakias, vice president 
and wireless com- 


merce at The Kelsey Group, a 


of voice 


consultancy in Princeton, NJ., | 
said that voice-portal technol- | 


ogy is developing rapidly and 


that the deal between Micro- | 
Strategy and PriceInteractive | 
| compared 
| which it held when it entered 
| the PC business five 

| years ago. 


is an important development 
for the market. 


Adding Value 


“Although in one way it is | 


business as usual, since these 


wo companies already had a | 
relationship, this is one of the | 
| early examples of high-value- 
added content being pumped 
| but 
said Plakias. “The | 
applying | 


hrough the voice-portal infra- 
structure,” 
business for 
veice technologies to mobile 


case 


knowledge workers is a lot | 
| the PC marketplace 


stronger than it is on the con- 


sumer side. At the end of the | 
| but that that view is biased be- 
| cause it looks only at the U.S. 

delivered | 
through a Java-based service | 


| day, it’s what people need out 
| inthe field.” 


SpeechPort is 


infrastructure that pairs a 
speech-recognition engine 
with a carrier-grade telecom- 
munications and wireless host- 
ing facility. 


PriceInteractive will also 
expand its VoiceXML support 
by integrating MicroStrategy’s 
proprietary Telecaster Markup 
Language voice browser with 
the SpeechPort platform. Mi- 


| croStrategy said this move will 


allow its customers to easily 
design and rapidly deploy new 
applications in a self-service 
environment. 

The deal with PriceInterac- 
tive comes only a few weeks af- 


ter MicroStrategy launched a | 


new Web store and 


tion. 
| video product demonstrations, 
| free software trials and detailed 


it to automate the bulk of its 


| sales operations and give cus- 
| tomers what CEO Michael Say- 
| lor called the “self-service” op- | 


The Web offers 


store 


product and pricing informa- 
tion that customers can use to 
make purchasing decisions. 
Although the company’s 
business intelligence products 
remain strong in the market, 
new federal revenue-repcrt- 
ing guidelines forced the firm 
earlier this year to restate its 
earnings from 1997 to 1999. 
The restatements lowered 





e-coni- | 


MicroStrategy’s revenue fig- 
ures for the past three years, 


merce initiative that will allow | pushing its stock price into a 


Fiorina: HP Will ‘Play to Win’ 


BY MATT HAMBLEN 


Hewlett-Packard Co. takes its | 


PC business seriously and aims 


| to be No. 1 or No. 2 in world 


wide PC sales, CEO Carly Fior 
ina told attendees at Gartner 
Symposium/ITxpo 
last week. 

Fiorina said HP 
third in worldwide PC sales, 
with ninth place, 


now ranks 


“We're 
not only making 
money, but making 
pretty good money,” 
said. “We not 
only think it’s a good 
growth _ business, 
a good prof- 
itability business.” 
Fiorina said that 
analysts and others 
talked about 


she 


have 


“going off the cliff” 


“There’s a big world out 
there,” Fiorina said. Laptop 
at HP are “going like 


sales 
wildfire’ 
move away from desktop ma- 


2000 here | 


HP’S CARLY FIORINA: 
The goal is to be No. 1 
or 2 in PC sales 


as U.S. businesses | 


| mises to be successful is HP’s 
| recently introduced e-PC, a PC 
model with slimmed-down 
| functionality and size that 
makes maintenance easier and 
cheaper for corporations. It wil] 
| be available for less than $500. 
Compaq Computer Corp., IBM 
| and other manufacturers make 
similar desktop systems. 
| Despite HP’s success, the 
| U.S. corporate desktop market 
| is “beginning to slow,” Fiorina 
acknowledged. “We, 
as a company, have 
to play to win,” she 
added. 

Eric Rocco, 
analyst at Stamford, 
Conn.-based Gart- 
ner Group Inc., said 
Fiorina’s goal is “an 
important goal” but 
it’s also one that will 
require a “very ag- 
gressive strategy.” 

Rocco added that 
“HP wants to be 
first or second in all the prod- 
ucts it makes, but getting to the 
top in PCs will require displac- 
ing Compag or Dell, and that 
will be hard.” 

Since desktops are more of a 
“utility” product today, there’s 
little HP can install in them to 
| provide unique features, Rocco 


an 
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[Voice tech- 
nology is] what 
people need out 

in the field. 


| MARK PLAKIAS, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
VOICE AND WIRELESS COMMERCE, 
THE KELSEY GROUP 


nosedive. The company saw 
its stock price drop from $333 
per share in March to $27.50 by 
Oct. 4. 

In June, however, Micro- 
Strategy announced that it had 
received $125 million in new fi- 
nancing, which allayed some 
concerns on Wall Street. D 


MORE 


For more news about voice technology, 
see page 60. 


in PC Market 


said. “HP will have to hope for 
Compag or Dell to falter,” per- 
haps in terms of failing to de- 
liver products on time or to 
provide convenient service, he 
added. 

Rocco and Gartner analyst 
Paul McGuckin said HP is a 
very strong company with a 
bright future, but they noted 
that the biggest piece of “indi- 
gestion” could come with its 
proposed $18 billion acquisition 
of consulting firm Pricewater- 
houseCoopers in New York. 

Both analysts said the acqui- 
sition, which might be formally 
completed within a month, 
could introduce obstacles for 
HP in integrating people and 
business models, just as Com- 
paq found it difficult to inte- 
grate Digital Equipment Corp. 

Analysts also asked about 
HP’s commitment to the appli- 
cation service provider (ASP) 
model, to which Fiorina re- 
sponded, “Fundamentally, we 
won't become a huge ASP our- 
selves, since that puts us in 
conflict with ASPs we want to 
support.” 

Fiorina didn’t rule out hav- 
ing an internal information 
technology department to sell 
some small-scale technology 
services, however. D 
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MARYFRAN JOHNSON 


Time to talk back 


OW THAT THE NEW ECONOMY is aging rapidly — in 


merciless Internet time 


the Old Economy doesn’t 


look quite so lame anymore. No more ducking your 
head in shame if you’ve spent more than two years at 
one company. No more apologizing for having an infra- 


structure or business processes that 
actually work. And best of all — 
blessed relief! — no more sitting 
there listening to every dot-com 
know-it-all with advice on how to 
become a millionaire. 

My e-mail flood from public rela- 
tions people reflects some swiftly 
reconfiguring loyalties these days: 
As more dot-com clients can’t pay 
the bills, the PR client base is shift- 
ing back to more established play- 
ers. One PR firm sent a company 
pitch the other day that sneeringly 
referred to failed dot-coms as “dot 
bombs.” Another chimed in with a request that 
I meet with an experienced fortysomething ex- 
ecutive team, and it talked up the midlife man- 
agers by shooting down Young Turks like the 
founder of Napster for pursuing radical, 
doomed business models. 

Suddenly, it’s the voice of experience that 
sounds good again. And that’s you, the IT pro, 
the CIO, the chief technology officer — what- 
ever your business card says. Everywhere I go 
these days, I find people looking for advice and 
ideas about the next steps in the e-business 
revolution. They have lingering questions: 
How do you integrate the supply chain with 
that ERP system? How do you sustain relation- 


I Wer SAI 
TUEY’p GET 
US WERE FAST. 


ships with new B2B partners? How 
do you know which technology to 
pick and which standards to follow? 

You have those answers, or you 
know where to get them. That’s why 
it’s time for you to step up and give 
advice. Offer insights. Speak before 
you're spoken to. Talk back. 

A story in our Business section 
last week [“On the Spot,” page 56] 
featured two fiftysomething CIOs 
giving drop-dead great advice about 
how they’d tackle a variety of hypo- 
thetical management dilemmas. The 
piece was filled with wonderful 
ideas on everything from how to scope out the 
new CEO’s agenda to what you should do when 
employee morale is in shambles. 

Underlying everything these CIOs said was 
the conviction that IT is the ultimate enabler 
for just about any business innovation happen- 
ing today. These CIOs know from experience 


MARYFRAN JOHNSON |S 
editor in chief of Comput- 
erworld. You can contact 
her at maryfran_johnson@ 

computerworld.com. 


that it won’t be any single business model that 
triumphs, but probably several, with the best 
merging Old and New Economy technologies. 

What I realized while reading their words is 
that if they — and you — keep quiet, some of 
the best ideas will go unheard. And that would 
be a tragedy, whether you’re in the Old or the 
New Economy. DB 
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DON 
It’s beginning 
to look a lot like 
a wireless world 


HE FUTURE OF the World Wide 

Web is literally in the palms of our 

hands. Whether it’s through smart 
mobile phones, wirelessly connected 
PDAs or the myriad variations of these 
devices that are now being designed, 
soon almost all of us will be permanently 
linked to the Net through small, portable 
devices that we will carry everywhere. 

Already on the market are combo mobile 

phones/MP3 players/FM radios. Nokia predicts 
that within three years, more than 1 billion mobile 
phones will be in use around the world — about 


TAPSCOTT 


double the number today. 
Japan’s stunningly suc- 
cessful i-mode service al- 
ready has more than 13 
million mobile phone sub- 
scribers — about one of 
every 10 of its citizens — 
constantly connected to 
the Web. More Japanese 
have wireless Internet ac- 
DON TAPSCOTT is chairman 
of Digital 4Sight 
(www.digital4sight.com) } 
and co-author of Digital } 
Capital (Harvard Busi- 
ness School Press). Con- 
tact him at dtapscott® 
digital4sight.com. 


cess than the rest of the 
world combined. 

If you’re skeptical about 
the wireless Web, you 
shouldn't be. As these de- 
vices surge in popularity, 
they'll easily eclipse the 
desktop PC within a few years as the principal 
gateway to the Net. By 2004, 40% of business-to- 
consumer e-commerce transactions outside of 
North America will be initiated from portable, 
wireless-enabled devices. Yet, growth in mobile 
commerce won't be as fast in North America in 
the near future because our wireless devices 
aren't as sophisticated as those in Asia and Eu- 
rope. And fewer companies here have developed 
services targeted at this market. 

The major limitation in using a mobile phone 
today to access the Internet is that the connection 
isn’t persistent. You have to keep reconnecting. 
Phone makers will have to solve this issue — fast 
— or be relegated to the voice-only sidelines as 
wireless PDAs and other devices compete for the 
market. 

The utility of the wireless devices will prove 
remarkable. Not only will they be conduits to the 
Web's vast global resources, but they’ll also dra- 
matically enhance our connections to our imme- 
diate surroundings. 

A wireless device that pinpoints your location 
will be able to answer any questions on services 
and amenities in the neighborhood. At the first 


| pangs of hunger, for instance, you can ask your 
| device if there are any Thai restaurants within 
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three blocks. As you drive through a neighbor- 
hood that you’d like to move to, you'll be alerted 
to any houses for sale with the right number of 
bedrooms and bathrooms. Naturally, the device 
will tell you how to get to each house. Such loca- 
tion-based services illustrate the new business 
models that can be enabled by wireless. 

These gadgets will be our indispensable co- 
pilots as we go about our work and play, and their 
ability to extract useful information from a barrage 
of digital data will be key. We'll insist that these de- 
vices intimately understand our needs and wants 

In the ’70s, backpacking university students 
bought the Let’s Go Europe travel books to tell 
them about the cool places to see in Paris or 
Rome. In a few years, we may subscribe to a 
branded wireless service (maybe by a company 
like The Gap or Coca-Cola) that will tell us the 
cool things to look for as we go about our lives in 
New York, Los Angeles and elsewhere. D 


CYHN 


Mobile commerce: 


A mirage? Or 
a megatrend? 


ALF THE DISCUSSIONS at a re- 
cent Internet conference focused 
on the future of mobile e-com- 
merce. This month’s Scientific American 
has a cover story about Wireless Appli- 
cation Protocol (WAP) phones and the 
promise of wireless commerce. At Inter- 
national Data Corp.’s European IT Forum 
last month, a European Union commissioner 
talked about mobile Internet access and e-com- 
merce as Europe’s high-tech salvation. 
So, wireless Internet access is hot, hot, hot. I 
guess our phones will become our credit cards, 
portable teller machines 
and Dick Tracy-type com- 
municators, all in one. 
Well, don’t let me rain 
on anyone’s parade, but I 
have my doubts that WAP 
phones alone will turn us 
all into the Jetsons. 
I’m not even talking 
about the technical issues 
JOHN GANTZ is a senior 
vice president at Interna- 
tional Data Corp. in 


Framingham, Mass. Con- 
tact him at jgantz@idc.com. 


which alone might put the 
brakes on untrammeled 
mobile commerce, or 
m-commerce. I’m talking 
about the fact that even if 
more cell phones than PCs have the capability of 
accessing the Net by the end of next year, it does- 
n’t mean you and I will actually use that capability. 
We have to want our phones to call us as we’re 
walking down the street to tell us about a special 
at the corner Starbucks and download us an 
e-coupon. We have to like the idea that the phone 
companies are selling data about our location in 
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real time to advertisers. We have to want the In- 
ternet to blanket our lives. 

For m-commerce to become a megatrend, we'll 
have to see new services that fold in location in- 
formation, as well as billing, delivery and pickup 
arrangements all worked out by the companies 
involved. Let’s see, that Starbucks promo will in- 
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Lab, that runs counter to the prevailing wisdom 
on the Continent that the wireless revolution will 
lead Europe to leadership in the New Economy 
He argues that the European governments auc- 
tioned off the wireless spectrum at such a hig 
price that suppliers will have to charge an arm 


and a leg for service. This will delay adoption of 


volve a carrier, a retailer, an advertiser, a pay- 


ment-processing firm, a security or authentica 
tion company, a DoubleClick to serve the ad, a 
Globai Positioning System or map information 
provider and perhaps a cell phone manufacturer. 
That’s a lot of moving parts. I don’t have much 


faith that they'll all work in such seamless harmo- 


ny that the visions being presented by wireless 


gurus today will really pan out. 


But let’s say it works. How much is it going to 


cost? I heard an excellent scenario in Europe from 
Nicholas Negroponte, who runs the MIT Media 


FCC double standard 


HE STORY “TV 

‘Squatters’ Jeopar- 

dize Time Line for 
Wireless” [News, Oct. 
16] shows an amazing 
contrast to the federal 
government’s prosecu- 
tion of Microsoft. Micro- 
soft, according to the 
government, controls the 
pace of computer hard- 
ware and software evolu- 
tion through an illegal 
monopoly of operating 
systems and applica- 
tions. Hence, Microsoft 
also controls the pur- 
chasing power of U.S. 
consumers by constrain- 
ing their purchases to 
Microsoft’s products. But 
in reading Bob Brewin's 
story, I find that the 
FCC’s William Kennard 
is (in something of a vast 
understatement) also 
willing to influence the 
U.S. consumer’s purchas 
ing power, only he’s not 
willing to take the blame. 

In blaming the broad 

cast TV industry for not 
rapidly consolidating 
“up” to DTV signals only, 
Kennard is also blaming 
it for not forcing all U.S 
consumers to either ac- 
quire cable or purchase 
more expensive TV re- 
ceivers capable of pro 
cessing the DTV signal. 
If Microsoft enjoyed as 
thorough a monopoly as 
the FCC does, it would 
simply issue a press re- 
lease stating that Apple, 


Sun and Linux could no 
longer be legally used. 
Stephen K. Gartrell 
Systems analyst 

Columbus, Ohio 


nee: 


Greed doesn't pay 


HAVE BEEN trying to 
convince business ex- 


menue cos 


ecutives and politi- 

cians for more than two 
years that you don’t need 
to understand rocket sci- 
ence to perform many 
functions in IT [“CIOs: 
Recruit Trainable Rook- 
ies,” Page One, Oct. 16]. If 
you can program in one 
language, you can learn 
nother. The concepts of 
relational databases per- 
meate across all of them. 

However, executives 
need to realize they will 
need some strong leader- 
ship, and that means they 
have to loosen the purse 
strings. If they are needy, 
they can’t afford to be 
greedy. They may break 
the salary and wage 
structures being estab- 
lished by well-seasoned 
U.S. IT professionals by 
bringing in foreigners, 
but when they try to fix 
the source code they have 
paid the cheapest dollar 
for, it will cost them a hell 
of a lot more. You get 
what you pay for — that 
is a maxim that applies 
even to greedy ClOs. 
Thomas D. Szarewicz 
CTDI Inc 
West Chester, Pa 
tszarewicz@ctdi.com 


3G (third-generation, broadband) technology and 


force extension of 2G (second-generation, nar- 


rowband) technology to the point that when 3G 


does come along, it will be too little, too late 


Will m-commerce fizzle? No. But it won’t domi 


nate the e-commerce landscape, either. 


From an IT professional's point of view, 


isn’t too much you have to worry about at t 


data center. But you had better be careful as you 


walk down the street. As more and more kids use 
their cell phones to download and listen to MP3 
files, | expect a lot more pedestrian collisions. D 
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H-1Bs hamper industry 


URING MOST of 

my career, the 

U.S. government 
has actively worked 
against the interest of its 
technically skilled citi- 
zens [“GOP Congress- 
men Promise Action on 
H-1B Visas,” Computer- 
world.com, Oct. 3]. It has 
promoted immigration, 
subsidized training and 
offered other incentives 
to increase the supply 
(and thus decrease the 
price) of U.S. technical 
workers. 

The H-1B bailout post- 
pones needed industry 
reforms in such areas as 
training professional 
technical managers; de- 
veloping and using moti 
vation and leadership 
skills; saving time with 
telecommuting and/or 
distributed offices; using 
temporary and interim 
staffing appropriately; 
reusing code, compo 
nents and other design 
elements; applying auto- 
mated network manage 
ment tools; and provid- 
ing continuous technical 
training and skills up- 
grading. 

Karl B. Keller 
Thousand Oaks, Calif 


Starstruck 


Y FATHER, a re- 

tired professor 

of chemistry, 
wanted to move from Mi- 


crosoft Office to Star- 
Office [“A Star Shines in 
the Office,” Technology, 
Oct. 2]. But he immedi 
ately ran into compatibil 
ity issues. StarOffice to 
tally failed when it tried 
to import WordArt 
Equation Editor and oth- 
er unique document 
functions from a Word- 
based document. It re 
moved his molecular 
drawings, his equations 
even the subscripts 
and superscripts failed! 
I use WordArt 
other tools provided by 
Microsoft Office in my 
daily work. I can’t use 
StarOffice, nor can I rec 
ommend it to colleagues 
unless I warn them to re 
main inside the small 
sandbox needed to cre- 
ate plain word-process 
ing documents. I also tell 
them StarOffice is not 
Word-compatible in any 
large or broad sense 
Nathan Faut 
D 
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Feeding a growing 


Dell offers a complete line of Intel-based systems. Expand your e-business with robust Dell PowerEdge 
servers based on the Intel Pentium’ Ill Xeon” Processor, including the PowerEdge 8450 with up to eight 
processors and expandable to 32GB RAM 

pentium?! 
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Building an e-business isn't easy. But Deli can 
make it a lot easier 
We've had the experience 
of growing to $15 billion a 
year in e-commerce. 


PowerEdge’ 2450 ~=—« That's why we know wh<ct it takes: 
Front-end 
space-saving server 


infrastructure like our reliable, rack- 
mountable, scalable Dell PowerEdge 


Bel Ww S 
servers. They can grow as easily as PowerEdge’ 6450 


Mission-critical 
your e-business grows. e-business server 


e-business made easy. 


We also make it easier with everything 
from custom integration of your operating 
system options online to service 
centers that let you test your solution 

before you buy. Not fo mention our 


on-sife service and pre-failure alert 
PowerApp 


Web and cache for program. 
turnkey Internet 
applications 
All of which is why companies 


like Monster.com and NaviSite are 


PowerEdge 8450 
WwW E we S i Back-end 
owered by Dell PowerEdge servers with 
Oatabase server 


Intel Pentium® Ill Xeon” processors. 


Why not make the care and feeding of 


your e-business a lot easier? 


800.501.DELL WWwW.dell.com 
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DAVID MOSCHELI 


‘Tech industry 
takes backseat in 
(Gore-Bush race 


AVE YOU noticed that both the 
high-tech industry and the Inter- 
net itself have all but vanished 
from this year’s presidential campaign? 
Things sure have changed since the 
heady days of 1996-98, when Silicon Val- 
ley was just about stop No. 1 on the fund- 
raising circuit and chants of “Gore and 
Doerr” (that’s John Doerr of venture cap- 
ital firm Kleiner Perkins Caufield & 
Byers) were only partially in jest. 
High-tech money is, of course, always welcome, 
but otherwise, our industry is no longer routinely 
fawned over. Here are 10 reasons why: 
1. The IT industry used 
just about all its muscle to 
ram through Y2k immu 
nity legislation, only to 
find that it was insurance 
it didn’t really need. After 
all the hype, the public 
could only conclude that 
this was an industry prone 
to exaggeration. 


BAaHD RES CMELLA tS VICE 2. After years of Clinton 


president of knowledge 
strategy at Means 
business, a Bc ) 
based Internet start-up 
that’s building a database 
of ideas. Contact him at 
dmoschella@earthlink.net 


Gore warnings about the 
emerging digital divide, 
the facts have finally sur- 
faced. Access to PCs has 
almost nothing to do with 
an effective K-12 educa- 
tion, and when it comes to those citizens without 
Internet access, there are still more “want-nots” 
than “have-nots.” Although both Al Gore and 
George W. Bush talk incessantly about education, 
technology’s role is rarely mentioned. 

3. The combination of Microsoft’s mixed record 
on the Internet, along with the boom in handheld, 
wireless and Linux usage, has taken much of the 
urgency from the government'’s antitrust case, 
which, like the recent Olympics, increasingly 
seems like yesterday’s news. 

4. Ever since his fateful statement, “I took the ini- 
tiative in creating the Internet,” Al Gore seems to 
have felt the need to shun the high-tech industry, 
lest he unleash yet another round of slightly un- 
fair but still hurtful jokes. (For the record, Gore 
did show initiative in helping move the Internet 
from the public to the private sector.) 

5. The collapse of many Internet stocks has taken 
much of the magic out of the so-called New Econ- 
omy, not to mention the fact that many New 
Economy leaders are now among the much belea- 
guered “wealthiest 1% of Americans.” 

6. By all accounts, the presidential election will 
be determined in Old Economy places such as 
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Florida, Michigan, Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia. High-tech California is considered a lock for 
the Democrats. 

7. For whatever reasons, issues such as Internet 
security and pornography have temporarily re- 
ceded, with business-bashing now focused upon 
Hollywood, HMOs, drug companies and Big Oil. 
8. After some initial enthusiasm during the Mc- 
Cain campaign, media and candidate interest in 
the Web as an important campaign tool have ef- 
fectively vanished. 

9. After eight years of prosperity, the electorate 
seems to be taking the economy for granted, and 
thus, the debate has shifted to issues such as 
Medicare, Social Security, education, the role of 
the military and that Old Economy standby, the 
price of oil. 

10. Like his father, George W. Bush appears to 
have no real interest in the Internet and technol- 
ogy industries. 

The inevitable conclusion is that utopian vi- 
sions about how the Internet will help solve all 
economic and social problems have clearly faded. 
Indeed, it appears that unless the technology in- 
dustry either stirs up trouble, is threatened by 
foreign competitors or is needed to stave off a 
new recession, it will likely remain in the shad- 
ows. From this perspective, keeping a low profile 


is, perhaps, not such a bad thing after all. D 


MICHAEL GARTENBERG 


Demise of PC 
ereatly exaggerated 
— for now 


N ONE OF the greatest journalistic 

blunders, Mark Twain, the great 

American author, found his name list- 
ed on an obituary page. His immortal 
line of how reports of his death were 
“greatly exaggerated” 
has become a stan- 
dard way of debunk- 
ing predictions of 
someone’s or some- 
thing’s demise. 

Yet in 1910, Twain’s 
death was no longer an ex- 
aggeration, and Samuel 
Clemens (his real name) 
did indeed pass away. To- 
day, many lament the pass- 
ing of the PC as the infor- 
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mation device of choice 
for the corporate work- 
force. Like Twain, the 
news of the PC’s death is 
exaggerated, at least for the next five years. But 
like all good things, the PC and its complex oper- 
ating system foundation will come to an end. 


ee , 
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Here’s why the PC, over time, will cease to be 
the dominant platform of the information age and 
what you can do to prepare for the changes 
ahead. 

For years, we’ve been hearing about the PC’s 
demise. First it was the Internet, then Java, fol- 
lowed by network computers and cell phones. 
Each has had a turn in the sun as the poster child 
for the killing of the PC. 

But the P¢ 
ship systems in record numbers for a simple rea- 
son: The PC is the ultimate Swiss Army Knife for 


remains alive and well. Vendors still 


information technology. Want the Internet — 
with rich content, broadband connectivity and 
the latest in browser technology? You need a PC. 
Need to access corporate information and to 
communicate and collaborate with others? 
That’s PC work as well. Entertainment and other 
noncorporate digital functions? That’s also PC 
territory. 

Unless you're willing to live with only a subset 
of dedicated functionality, you’re going to want 
and need a PC. For office-productivity use, Inter- 
net access, entertainment and communication, 
the PC remains unrivaled in its abilities. 

Price, also, hasn’t been an issue. With a slow- 
down in the benefits of Moore’s Law, cheap and 
functional PCs have become a mainstream reality. 
So what’s all the fuss about? Why is there so 
much hype about the death of the PC? 

The answer is that personal computers have 
historically tracked two paths: enhanced sophisti- 
cation and functionality, and increased complexi- 
ty. While users have been empowered by new 
features, they have also contended with growing 
complexity that has often obscured the task 
at hand. 

Although PCs have become more complex as 
they have added levels of functionality, this trade- 
off has been better for most users in the short 
term than reducing the level of sophistication and 
functionality of the systems. That’s one of the rea- 
sons that such challenges to the PC like the net- 
work computer have failed. But PCs have become 
far more complex than necessary. 

The very complexity of the PC that enables it 
to handle so many new tasks and functions will 
ultimately become its downfall. PCs are simply 
too complex, difficult and expensive for most 
people to master and maintain. 

More important, other devices offer increased 
functionality and will soon mature to the point 
where they will cross that magical “it’s good 


| enough” line. Devices such as handhelds running 


Palm Inc.’s operating system and the PlayStation 
2 are showing signs of reaching that point in only 
a few years. 

The key to the transition is vendors’ ability to 
balance new technology and features against ris- 
ing complexity and to cross the threshold of use- 
ful functionality. Enterprise users should focus on 
when new technologies cross this line, so they 


| can deploy the technology that matches their 


users’ skills and needs. 

Have you tried to replace a PC with something 
else? If you have, successfully or not, drop me a 
line and tell me about it. D 
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Ameritech, working with Cisco Systems’, introduces 
High Bandwidth Enterprise Services: a powerful set of 
high bandwidth tools for today’s high performance enterprises. 
ed 


There has been a lot of hype surrounding multi-services networking. But for all of its power and all of its 

g 5 
promise, multi-service has missed the mark for most of you. Why? Because providers have failed to design their 
services to meet your needs rather than some pre-packaged set of services and applications. And they have also 


failed to convey how these new services can brighten your bottom line and your company’s future 


- Which bri ngs us to us... and yo u 


itech and Cisco Systems. For over a decade, Ameritech has recognized the Cisco SYSTEMS 


increasing importance of data in the business marketplace—and the need to integrat 
voice and data services. We boast a powerful nationwide data network, and some of the 


most experienced data networking people in the business. 


Our alliance with Cisco Systems makes us just that much stronger in data services. Cisco’s reputation and 
worldwide leadership in business internetworking speaks for itself—and it speaks volumes for how seriously 
we take our commitment to bringing the finest data services to you—our customer 

High Bandwidth Enterprise Services. What's 


Plenty. 


Start with virtually unlimited bandwidth for end-to-end branch office connectivity. That means you can 
dramatically expand your local and wide area networks, dynamically allocating bandwidth for your mission- 
critical applications — intranets, extranets, supply chain management, inventory control, collaboration and 


file sharing, to name a few. 


And that’s just for openers. Because our High Bandwidth Enterprise Services run on a si fully integrated 
and fully managed connection, you get simultaneous transmission of voice, video and data. You also save 
big money because you are reducing the number of access lines needed for wide area communications. 
Furthermore, the “fully managed” part means you can focus on what you do best, while we concentrate on 
the “nuts and bolts” of the network. 

ilding on what you have now. Scaling to where you need to be, tomorrow 


We have designed High Bandwidth Enterprise Services so that they can be built on your existing network, 
saving you time and money. Be it ATM, Frame Relay, DSL, PBX trunking, Super-trunk, SONET or PRI, 
we’re ready to start integrating. And you can start at the performance level that best meets your needs— 
from 56 Kbps all the way to OC3, with PVC bandwidths up to 148 Mbps And as your business expands, 


you have a seamless, cost effective and future proof migration path. 
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You are the major focus...and the hg winner! 
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Ph ; , you get more choice and flexibility in service offerings 
texible Service packages M x : 
i 8 than competitors can give you. a; 


ee YOU save time and money because Ameritech and Cisco 
Hardware acquisition — - “ 
assure that world-class hardware is being used. 


We work with YOU to ensure functionality 


Staging eS 
ial and compatibility. 
: YOU save time and frustration because you 
Installation 


have a single point of contact. 


: : YOU rest easy because Ameritech and Cisco have 
Securily ee is See ; 5 
. fashioned “lock-tight” security. solutions. 


3 : yOu focus on what vou do best while we focus on the 
AYE Tra . oe 5 2 
‘ day-to-day “nuts and bolts” of the network's operation. 


, , : 
Bottom line, High Bandwidth Enterprise Services deliver you the goods: higher performance, greatet 


flexibility, integration and control, faster new application and service deployment, and reduced operational costs. 


lhe financial future of your business—the potential for impressive savings and 
increased productivity— may well depend on the way you implement multi- 
service applications. And with Ameritech, that future is in excellent hands 
But today is just as important as tomorrow. And for a limited time, until 
December 31, 2000, we are offering substantial incentives for putting High 
Bandwidth Enterprise Services to work for your company. Depending on the 
size of your operation, these incentives could save you up to 30% —and, in 
some cases, even more. So pick up the phone and call 877-504-6878 or visit 


our website at www.sbedata.com /applications 


For the full story—and up to 30% or more in savings, call 877-504-6878 
or visit www.sbcdata.com/applications by December 31, 2000. 
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Gain the competitive 


advantage with 
The ePROCESS EDGE 


Two thirds of all companies do not understand 


the gap between technology and process. 


Do you? The difference between success and commoditization 
lies with what happens after the click. Business means 
relationships, not just transitions. The new race is about 
profits, operations, and process excellence rather than a mad 
dash to market capitalization. Keen and McDonald have 
studied over 80 eCommerce projects and companies and 

they know how to gain the competitive edge. This book 

does more than set the scene, it goes into how you make 


the decisions required to gain an edge. 
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mmo enerer This power unit pricing software. There are no extra ket, but with pricing schemes 


Ellison, Oracle need to rethink new pricing scheme scheme is insane. I see no features that you have to pur- like this, that may not last very 


reason why running Oracle chase to run the software ona long. I hope there’s enough 


HAVE ALWAYS thought that have gone into orbit [“Users software at 800 MHz should faster CPU. outcry from the user commu- 
Oracle’s prices were way Perturbed by Oracle Prices,” cost me more than running it Oracle may have the most nity to convince Larry & Co. 
too high, but now they Page One, Sept. 18]. at 200 MHz — it’s the same popular database on the mar- to rethink this ridiculous 
scheme. 

Ron Morton 

Database architect/administrator 
Union Switch & Signal Inc 
Pittsburgh 

rdmorton@switch.com 


RACLE HAS been mak- 

ing money hand over 

fist as Internet start- 
ups chalked up the initial 
$500,000 entrance fee to the 
cost of launching their B2B or 
B2C businesses. 

As soon as Internet busi- 
nesses start folding and newer 
ones find it more difficult to 
raise venture capital, Oracle 
will no longer be in the 
driver’s seat. There are alter- 
natives out there if you take 
the time to look for them. 
Joel Shandelman 
Chief technology officer 
Optionable Inc 
| New York 
| Joel.Shandelman@optionable.com 





RACLE IS assuming that 
every company runs 
one big database for all 
its users, but that is not the 
case [“Oracle Goes on Pricing 
Defensive,” Page One, Oct. 9]. 
The problem for my compa- 
ny is that now we have to doa 
very close analysis on the re- 
turn on investment for each 
project. Besides, a 1:2 ratio for 





concurrent to named licenses 
is ridiculous. By our count, we 
get at least a 1:10 ratio without 
the management pain that 


Are you overwhelmed by your data storage NEES? |) ir ssinete move to Micro 


soft SQL whenever possible, 
CALL WORLDSTOR FOR SCALABLE, FULLY MANAGED | Coaaining She sine ae Pepter 
DATA STORAGE ON DEMAND. performance at a much lower 


initial cost and total cost of 


Whether you have acquired too much data storage capacity or installed too little, you're wasting money ownership 


and IT staff time. Call WorldStor. Our Atlas” Suite of services provides scalable, secure and highly available data Victor Salicetti 
storage management solutions that let you preserve capital and direct your team to more profitable pursuits Bethlehem, Pa 


With WorldStor, you get all the storage you need, but pay only for what you use. Then as your needs grow, S TEXAS Petrochemical an- 
so do we. Instantly. We provide the ease and flexibility to increase your storage capacity on demand gry about being asked to 
pay $200,000 to keep a 
So shelve those ideas of spending more on storage systems and software. Contact WorldStor instead, to product we already own? You 
learn more about the primary storage, backup, replication and professional services of the Atlas Suite bet! If it weren't for the fact 
that my current enterprise re- 
™ source planning solution does- 
www.worldstor.com @ Wor.pStor n’t run well under Microsoft 
SQL Server, we would be a Mi- 
crosoft SQL shop today. 


Storing the World’s Information 


2000 WorldStor, Inc. 3975 Fair Ridge Drive, South Tower, Fairfax, VA 22033, Tel: 703.278.4000, Fax: 703.591.3637 | John Morgan 
WorldStor and Atlas are trademarks of Worldstor, Inc. All rights reserved. All other trademarks and registered trademarks are proprietary to their respective manufacturers. Manager of IT 
Texas Petrochemicals LP 
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TOBACCO 


WEB WAR 


Tobacco company 
Brown & Williamson 
has filed a lawsuit 
against the state of New 
York, claiming that a 
soon-to-be-enacted law 
banning the sale of ciga- 
rettes online is uncon- 
stitutional. State offi- 
cials defend the law’s 
constitutionality and say 
it’s a critical public 
health issue that they 
will fight to protect. » 40 


E-COMMERCE 


PEACE PLAN 


International commerce 
might just move us clos- 
er to world peace, writes 
Kevin Fogarty. Informa- 
tion technology is the 
key, he explains, as 
countries expand inter- 
national e-commerce 
partnerships and work 
to bridge the digital 
divide. » 40 


TRUCKING ALONG 


Ryder is offering its 
customers a new Web- 
based logistics and sup- 
ply-chain management 
service. Analysts say it’s 
a valuable offering be- 
cause it will give compa- 
nies a single place to 
outsource all their logis- 
tics and transportation 
needs. » 41 


TRADING UP 


Floor traders are des- 
tined for extinction, 
writes Pimm Fox. Each 
year, electronic-trading 
platforms raise the bar 
for stock trading, but 
CyberCorp’s intelligent 
order-routing capability 
could be the kiss of 
death for the open- 
outcry systems. » 41 


SINES . 


OUPPLY-CHAIN 


FORECAST 


It won’t be long before 
companies are at the 
mercy of their supply 
chains, predicts former 
Oracle President Ray 
Lane. He also says com- 
panies like SAP and 
Oracle will shift primar- 
ily to being service pro- 
viders. Lane’s predic- 
tions for the future of IT 
sparked mixed reactions 
from attendees at Ven- 
tro’s recent B2B Leader- 
ship Forum.» 42 


THE LIFE OF 
A RECRUITER 


High-tech skills are at a 
premium today, and 
technical recruiter Jan- 
ice Litvin says she 
knows what the biggest 
demands are from em- 
ployers. In a weeklong 
work diary, Litvin tells 
how she goes about 
matching the right can- 
didates with the right 


jobs. » 52 


COMMERCE 


ON THE GO 


Forget about e-com- 
merce. The challenge 
now is for businesses to 
get up to speed with 
mobile commerce. New 
wireless tools can save 
firms time and money 
and give them capabili- 
ties that were formerly 
impossible because of 
location constraints. But 
mobile commerce also 
introduces issues that 
companies need to 
wrestle with to be 
successful. » 54 


MORE 

Opinion: Jim Champy 
Workstyles 
QuickStudy 

Advice 


FIDELITY AND 
SCHWAB FACE OFF 


LOOKING TO INVEST ONLINE BUT DON’T KNOW WHERE TO BEGIN? 
Computerworld’s Mathew Schwartz compares two 


of the top-rated online investment corporations: 


Fidelity Investments and Charles 
Schwab. Find out how the compa- 
nies stack up in terms of leadership, 

technology, Web sites and customer 


satisfaction. 


FIDELITY’S STEVE ELTERICH and Schwab’s 
Martha Deevy lead the top two online broker- 
ages; combined, their companies handle 
online accounts valued at nearly $500 billion 





40 


BUSINESS 


Cigarette Maker Sues New York Over Internet Sales Ban 


Analysts say court 
ruling likely to 
favor free trade 


BY TODD R. WEISS 
A New York state law banning 
sales of cigarettes via the In 
ternet is being challenged in 
federal court by Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

rhe nation’s third-largest to 
bacco processor last week filed 
a suit arguing that the new law 
unfairly limits the ways in 
which it can do business. The 
into 


xt month and would 


law is scheduled to go 
effect ne 
also bar cigarette sales via mail 
order and telephone. 

The suit, filed in U.S. 
trict Court in Manhattan, 
that the New York law be over 
turned on the grounds that it 


Dis- 
asks 


is unconstitutional, said Mark 
Smith, director of public affairs 
at the Louisville, Ky.-based cig 
arette company 

“The Constitution prohibits 
any one state from regulating 
avenues of commerce, such as 
the Internet or U.S. mail or in 
terstate shipments,” Smith said. 
The New York law “has impli 
cations for all e-commerce.” 

he state law, signed by New 
York Gov. George Pataki in Au 
gust, would ban direct sales of 
over the Internet, 
mail in an at 


cigarettes 
telephone or 
tempt to prevent minors from 
making illegal purchases, ac 
cording to state officials. 
Marc Violette, a spokesman 
for the New York Attorney 
Office, I 
lieves the new law will be up 
held in the courts 
“We firmly believe that the 
law 1S Vio 
lette said. “We will defend the 
constitutionality of the law 


General's said he be 


constitutional,’ 


vigorously.” 

Pataki spokesman Joe Con 
way “We 
that this is an important public 
health measure” that will pre 


concurred. believe 


vent underage smokers from 
illegally obtaining cigarettes, 


ne said. 


Better Visibility 

Smith said Wil- 
liamson set up a new division 
called BWT Direct LLC, which 
plans to offer some of its hard- 
er-to-find cigarette brands di- 
rectly to smokers through the 


Brown & 


Internet, telephone and mail. 

The direct-marketing strat 
egy is aimed at making the 
brands more visible at a time 
when retailers have finite 
shelf space for products such 
as Cigarettes 

“We've got a piece of the 
business that’s kind 
of fading away if 
we don’t figure out 
some way of getting 
these products [out 


and helping] con 
sumers to be able to 
them,” Smith 
said. The brands 


Tar- 


find 

which include 
eyton, Carlton, Bar 
clay, Misty and Capri 


cigarettes make 


VIN 


NEW YORK GOV. 
George Pataki 


ARTY 


oing well, doing good 


FOG 


up approximately 3.5% of the 
company’s annual sales, “which 
is a nice piece of business,” 
Smith added. 

Brown & Williamson would 
collect all taxes on the 
rettes it plans to sell directly 


ciga 


and forward the money to state 

and federal govern 

ments as required 

by existing law, ac 
cording to Smith 

The firm said it 

plans to prevent 

sales to minors 

by using customer 

databases, voter 

registration infor 

mation and photo 

identification vali 

dation methods to 


BRICKS 


N HIS BOOK The Lexus and the Olive Tree: 

Understanding Globalization, Thomas L. 

Friedman argues that international com- 

merce breeds peace. 

You wouldn’t know it to look at the past 

few weeks. The West Bank on fire, bombings of a 
U.S. Navy ship and a British embassy in Yemen, 
riots in Serbia, unrest in Nigeria, more riots in 
Indonesia — the bottom just seemed to drop out 


of peace in a half-dozen places at once. 


But that doesn’t disprove 
Friedman’s central theme: 
Countries that do a lot of 
business together 
are less likely to 
go to war than 
countries that 
don’t. You don’t 
want to attack the 
country that con- 
tains some of 
your biggest cus- 
tomers. Which 
suggests that 
international 
e-commerce is a 
relatively easy 
way to do good 
and do good business. 

True, a lot of the unrest 
is coming not from major 
hemispheric conflicts, but 
from nasty domestic or re- 


KEVIN FOGARTY is 
Computerworld's fea- 
tures editor. Contact him 
at kevin_fogarty® 
computerworld.com. 


gional situations in which 
one group is fighting off 
what it considers oppression 
by the other side. 

It’s a haves-vs. 
have-nots prob 
lem that has no 
simple solution. 
But IT can ad- 
dress it — at 
least in a limited 
way. 

Eliminating 
the digital divide 
between those 
who have access 
to technology 
and the skills to 
use it and those who are 
trapped in technological 
backwaters is a good way 
to connect the disadvan- 
taged, roiling masses to 


be sure of the identity and age 
of customers, said Smith. 
Harry Wolhandler, an ana- 
Peterborough, N.H. 
based ActivMedia Research 
LLC, predicted that the New 
York law is unlikely to stand 
up in court as long as In- 


lyst at 


ternet, mail or phone sales 
won't reduce the state’s tax 
revenue. 

“I think New York may have 
a hard time supporting its posi- 
tion, providing all of its other 
laws are maintained,” Wolhan- 
dler said. 

“T really have difficulty see- 
ing how New York could ban 
[the Internet] as a channel,” he 
said. “I think free trade is going 
to prevail on this one.” D 


KS 


the opportunities in the 
economy via the Internet. 

Peace through technology 
may be a pipe dream. But 
with help from corporate IT 
and government, it’s one 
that may be achievable. 

The United Nations re- 
cently launched a program 
to send volunteers to devel- 
oping countries to set up 
PCs, network connections 
and even phones and to give 
people access to world mar- 
kets, health information and 
the rest of the outside world 
(see www.unites.org). 

It makes sense for the de- 
veloping world and for the 
corporate world. 

People with good eco- 
nomic opportunities are less 
likely to join rock-throwing 
mobs. They’re less likely to 
massacre UN aid workers or 
take foreign IT advisers 
hostage to satisfy a rage 
born of frustration. 

They’re more likely to 
side with the peacemakers, 
to explain to the hotheads 
that they can do more than 
just rage at the machine. 
They can make the machine 
work for them instead. 
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We firmly 
believe that 


the law is 
constitutional. 
We will defend 
the constitu- 
tionality of the 
law vigorously. 


MARK VIOLETTE, SPOKESMAN, 
N.Y. ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE 


People on Indonesia’s 
thousands of islands can 
connect to one another 
more easily using cell 
phones or satellite-linked 
Internet connections. Pales- 
tinians can use distance- 
learning classes to build 
programming skills that 
would earn them jobs in the 
burgeoning Israeli high-tech 
industry. 

American inner-city kids 


| could do the same thing. 


In the U.S., that would 
give corporate IT a wider 
pool of the technology tal- 
ent it desperately needs. In 
the rest of the world, it 
would give American busi- 
nesses more stable markets 
in which to expand. 

It’s not an abstract con- 


| cept, and the UN isn’t the 


only organization that can 


| help. Governments can, too, 
| both national and local — 
| something to remember 


when you head to the voting 


booth in two weeks. And 
| your company’s e-commerce 


strategy can aim to support 
those up-by-the-bootstrap 


| customers, instead of ignor- 


ing them. 

The challenge is big, but 
it’s the right thing to do. 

And if there really is a con- 
nection between the Lexus 
and the olive tree, in the long 
run, it’s the smart thing to do 
for your business. D 
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FROM 


BUSINESS. 


Floored by technology 


SHOULDN’T BE surprised. Each year brings 
another new online platform that raises the 
bar by offering professional firepower to 
stock market traders. But after seeing a 
demonstration of CyberCorp Inc.’s Cyber- 


Trader trading platform, it’s 
clear that this is where the 
revolution is going 

And like it or not, the 
floor broker is go- 
ing to disappear. 

Just five years 
ago, the arsenal 
of financial infor- 
mation available 
now would have 
been unthink- 
able, except for 
professional 
traders with ac- 
cess to high-cost 
computing. 

Now everyone 
can have the fire 
hose of information in any 
color or configuration. Want 
to display a list of stocks, 
with charts and pricing in- 
formation all in real time, 
along with order-execution 
capabilities? All you need 
is a typical desktop PC and 
a high-speed Internet con- 
nection — a lot cheaper 
than a spot on the floor of 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change (NYSE). 

Better yet, Austin, Texas- 
based CyberCorp (which 
was acquired by San Fran- 
cisco-based The Charles 
Schwab Corp. for $488 mil- 
lion in February) has some- 


thing called intelligent order 


routing. 

In order to understand 
why something like order 
routing is important, you 
have to know a little about 
how a stock actually gets 
traded. By placing an order 
to buy or sell, a customer is 
initiating a series of actions. 
The first is to determine 
what the current price of a 
specific stock might be. The 
way someone determines 
price is to access the infor- 
mation from an exchange. 

For stocks traded on Nas- 


PIMM FOX is 
Computerworld’s West 
Coast bureau chief 
Contact him at pimm_fox@ 
computerworld.com 


dagq, the prices of various 
sellers and buyers of a stock 
are all listed electronically. 
CyberCorp takes advantage 
of its proprietary 
technology to au- 
tomatically route 
an order to the 
best price. 

But on the 
NYSE, price and 
trade execution 
are determined 
by open bids 
and offers by 
exchange mem- 
bers. These mem- 
bers act as agents 
for institutions 
and individual investors. 
The NYSE says buy and 
sell orders meet directly on 
the trading floor, and prices 
are determined by supply 
and demand. 

But electronic exchanges 
can do the same thing. 

By being able to instantly 
ascertain the best price for 


a transaction, CyberCorp’s 
technology is underscoring 
the debate over whether 
trading floor specialists who 
handle a particular stock 
really offer any value to the 
transaction. 

Sure, when they’re repre 


Ryder Trucks 
Onto the Net 


BY MARC L. SONGINI 
Ryder System Inc., the truck 
rental and shipping company, 
a Web-based lo- 


gistics and supply-chain man- 


is launching 


agement service that will let 
corporations off-load part or 
all of their transportation and 
logistics operations. 

Through its e-Channel Solu- 
tions offering, Ryder will han- 
dle inventory management, 
order processing, warehouse 
management, transportation 
and returns operations for cus- 
tomers. The firm launched the 
service in July and said it has 
three customers but wouldn't 
reveal their names. 

“While other companies of- 
fer pieces of a complete logis- 


senting institutions trying 
to move $1 million in stock, 
there’s some value to the hu- 
man touch. But electronic 
trading is growing more so- 
phisticated by the day, and 
it’s cheaper. 

But is cheaper better? 

What is clear is that elec- 
tronic exchanges are push- 
ing the open-outcry pit 
aside. Last year, trading vol 
ume on Eurex, a 2-year-old 


electronic exchange, sur- 


tics and transportation service, 
Ryder is able to give the full 
breadth of offerings from in 
surance to process optimiza 
tion,” said Stephen Brown, se 
nior manager at Toronto-based 
Deloitte Consulting. “And they 
are giving customers one con 
tact to deal with, which simpli 
fies their outsourcing.” 
Typically, transportation and 
logistics Web sites merely link 
shippers with carriers, accord 
ing to Gene Tyndall, executive 
vice president of global mar 
kets and e-commerce at Ry der 
What distinguishes Ryder is 
that it’s offering its customers 
advanced support capabilities 
‘that can change the way they 
do business,” he said. Although 
it won't give out any numbers, 
the company claims that the 
returns could be significant. 
Ryder will offer warehouse 
space and locate the best 
possible carrier for inventory, 
whether it’s Ryder or one of its 


a 


passed that of the Chicago 
exchanges to make Eurex 
the world’s most active 
derivatives exchange 

Che future for floor bro- 
kers looks set for more 
gloom. It’s a lesson being 
learned by professionals in 
just about every industry: If 
you don’t get on board early 
with technology, you'll be 
left behind. 

But then, that’s really no 


surprise. DB 


500 partners. Goods are bar 


coded, and 


data interchange and XML cod 


using electronic 


ing to allow transmission over 


disparate systems, Customers 


an use a browser to locate 


vhere their shipments are 


at any given time, said Sandy 


Orr, vice president of 


e-commerce solutions 


Taking the of 
Ryder ll work 
» learn how t 
ply chains work and offer 


gestions on how t 


vill then 
tions 


ler’s suppli 


to ensure that product 


through the 


system sn 
said Orr. 
The full breadth of visibility 


of a shipment is key, said 


Brown. “Sometimes knowing 


where a piece of inventory is 
can be as important as the in 


ne 


ventory itself 


said. D 


movement 


greater profits from your e-purchasing power 


See and hear from the experts at 


WWW.SaS 


m/e-cast 


The Power to Know. . eyo he} 
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Ray Lane: Supply Chain Key to B2B Success 


42 


asking themselves: ‘What’s my ; business, according to Ray 
role in that supply chain? What 
do I bring to it?’ ” 


That’s the future of electronic 


BY MARYFRAN JOHNSON 
“Supply chains of the future Lane, former president of Ora 


will ‘own’ the companies, not cle Corp. and now a general 


vice versa. Companies will be | partner at venture capital firm | 


High-Speed intrusion Protection for the Enterprise 
Ethernet segments exposed to hack 


' igabit and Fast 
Don't leave your Giga d high-speed segments and servers 


intrusion protection products guar 


We deliver centrally managed a 


server or segment, VPN client or 
The other guys can't. 


gent- and network-based protection to every 
desktop in the enterprise, inside or outside the firewall 


Don't believe it? We can prove it. 


www.networkice.com/cw-eval 





Be sure to download the independent & comparative Lab Test Summary 
Report on Intrusion Detection Systems from Mier Communications Inc. 





Kleiner Perkins Caufield & By- 
ers in Menlo Park, Calif. 
In a recent speech at Ventro 


| Corp.’s B2B Leadership Forum 


in Monterey, Calif., Lane also 
made a startling prediction: By 
2005, enterprise resource plan- 


ers and insiders. Our award-winning 
better than anyone else in the game. 


Network 
Pe Cs BR 


Enterprise Intrusion Protection 


at the Speed of Light™ 


| help them innovate. 


| enabled 
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ning (ERP) application ven- 


| dors like Oracle and SAP AG 


“won't exist anymore” in their 
current form. Instead, he said, 
they will be supplying services 
over the Internet — not fussing 
over the next big release of 


| their packaged applications. 


Complexity is what stifles 
innovation, claimed Lane, who 
spent years helping run a com- 
pany whose flagship product is 
a complex database system. He 
contended that the internal in- 
tegration of various bus: .ess 


| processes during the past 30 


years has built up such overly 
complex systems that radical 
change is too daunting for 
many large enterprises. 

Lane prescribes that users 
accept the deeply ingrained 
complexity and concentrate on 
finding suppliers, outsourcers 
and other partners that can 
“Manage 
your brand, manage your core 
competency, but leave the rest 
to partners,” he said. 

Lane’s blunt assessment of 
the decline of traditional busi- 
ness models 
and the rising 
need to integrate 
with _Internet- 
supply 
chains — was a { 
coun- 5} 
terpoint to “all = 
the confusion 
around B2B,” 
said Susan Mc- 
Kay, vice presi- 
dent of customer 
and information 
systems at Aircast Inc., a med- 
ical products manufacturer in 


welcome 


plexity is what 


Summit, N_]J. 


Aircast takes part in the Salt 
Lake City-based Promedix spe- 
cialty medical product market- 
place that was set up by Ven- 
tro, a Mountain View, Calif.- 
based developer of business-to- 
business exchanges. About 40% 
of Aircast’s business is already 
conducted via electronic data 
interchange links, McKay said. 
But the big growth potential is 
online, she added. 

Not everyone agreed with 
Lane, however. “I disagree to- 
tally that we're all going to end 
up working company-to-com- 
pany and doing business [di- 
rectly] with everybody,” said 
Timothy Grossnickle, manager 


| of supply-chain services at 


Akzo Nobel Inc. in Chicago. 
“Maybe [Lane] thinks we can 
all link our ERP systems to- 
gether, but who can afford [to 
devote] all that time building 
all those links?” D 





RAY LANE: Com- 


stifles innovation 
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ORKSTYLES 


What It’s Like to Work at. . . 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Interviewee: Kay Sallee, cor- 
porate information technology 
services manager 

Company: Phillips Petroleum 
Co. (www. phillips66.com) 
Main location: Bartlesville 
Okla 

Number of IT employees: 
400 in Bartlesville, plus 196 dis- 
persed across oil refineries, rigs 
and other business units 
Number of employees (end 
users): 2,450 in Bartlesville 
12,110 worldwide 

What is Bartlesville like? 
“It's a very family-oriented town, 
and we have a very high per- 
centage of Ph.D.’s in the area.” 
Major IT initiatives: E-com 
merce (business-to-business 
and business-to-consumer) 
expanding the intranet, know!- 
edge management, a Windows 
2000 migration and, next year, 
an upgrade of the company's 
SAP AG enterprise resource 
planning system 

What’s unique about work- 
ing in IT in your industry? 
“We have a lot of emphasis on 
the use of technology to heip us 
improve exploration and pro- 
duction processes - seismic 
data collection and analysis, 
geophysics, geographic infor- 
mation systems, drilling infor- 
mation systems. There's a lot of 
number crunching; it’s calcula- 
tion-intensive. And we have 

a unique user base - lots of 
engineers and a big research 
and development community 
that is exploring alternate fuel 
technologies.” 

What impact have rising oil 
prices had on IT? “None, 
really. We have a very clear di- 
rection and operating plan, and 
that hasn't been impacted by 
the price of oil.” 

How is working in corpo- 
rate IT different from work- 
ing in the various units? 
“We have to work harder here in 
Bartlesville to Keep our focus on 
the business because we're not 
on arig or in a refinery.” 

What kind of work does IT 
do in a refinery? “Process- 
control work, lab information 
management systems, interface 
with real-time data collection 
from the instruments and data 
analysis.” 

IT training: A combination of 
in-house and off-site training in 
Windows 2000 network and 


systems administration, interper- 
sonal communication, knowl- 
edge management, Web-related 
technologies and SAP 
IT career-path options: “We 
have various job models. Most 
of my staff are ‘business-solu- 
tions providers.’ We don't have 
a very well-documented, regi- 
mented progression plan, but 
we like to move people through 
the different business units, 
both internal and external to IT.” 
Employee reviews: An 
annual, formal process via the 
intranet, including performance 
reviews and goal-setting 
Bonus programs: “We have 
corporate recognition programs 
but no IT-specific bonuses 
There's a cash award program 
where employees can receive 
a spot bonus of up to three 
months’ pay for performance 
that’s above and beyond. And 
we have an annual merit pro- 
gram where a portion of your 
compensation is based on 
corporate performance, group 
performance and individual 
performance.” 
Workday: “It’s a nine- to 10- 
hour day. Most people arrive be- 
tween 7 and 8 a.m. and leave 
between 5 and 7 p.m. We also 
have flextime.” 
Dress code: Casual 
Must people carry beep- 
ers? Cell phones? “Yes, 
about 40% of the corporate IT 
staff does.” 
Percentage of staff that 
telecommutes: “A couple of 
people in my group work from 
home one day a week. We al- 
ways try to be flexible based 
on people's individual needs.” 
On-site amenities: “A very 
nice recreation complex down 
town for employees, retirees 
and their families. It has a gym, 
a bowling alley, a swimming 
pool and a recreation staff to 
coordinate activities like volley- 
ball leagues, basketball games 
and programs for kids like gym 
nastics and swimming. Employ- 
ees [who want access] pay a 
small fee that’s deducted from 
their paychecks.” 
Little perks: !T parties and 
recognition rewards. “Our ClO 
really believes in celebrating 
successes and recognizing 
people's contributions.” 

- Leslie Goff 


(Igoff@ix.netcom.com) | 


BUSINESS)” 


No rushing the Net 


HE WORLD DOESN’T MOVE at Internet speed — at least not yet. 
That’s an important point to keep in mind, especially for companies 
building business-to-business digital marketplaces and for managers 
trying to get people to work with a new technology or application. 
The Internet can certainly speed up such functions as product 
searches and order fulfillment, but we don’t know how to accelerate behavioral 


change or technology adoption. 


I learned that lesson many years ago, when some partners and I saw the oppor- 
tunity to develop a networked word processing system. It was before the old Wang 
Laboratories had even entered the market and 20 years before Microsoft Word was 
around. We wanted to automate document preparation and distribution, especially 
for producers of large documents, like law firms and defense contractors. 


The gain for the customers? They could 
throw out all those clanking typewriters and in- 
stall one central shared system that would zap 
briefs and reports around the office. 

So we borrowed a million dollars from a bank 
— that was venture capital in those days — and 
cobbled together processors from Data General 
and desktop terminals from Tektronix. We spent 
several hundred thousand dollars to develop 
the first generation of word processing soft- 
ware and rushed to market with our brilliant 
invention. 

We were met with mostly blank 
stares. Office managers, the clients 
for such products in those days, 
couldn't fathom spending $100,000 
to buy our system. All they had 
ever bought were IBM typewriters 
for about $1,000 each. And they 
couldn’t see the benefit of what we 
had built — at least not by spend- 
ing $100,000. After selling three of 
these systems, we sold off our sur- 
plus hardware and, fortunately, 
were able to pay off our debt from 
other sources of income. We didn’t 
have the capital to persist and de- 
velop a market. Shortly thereafter, 
Wang did. 

The slow pace of technology 
adoption is difficult for optimistic 
technologists to adjust to. Look 
around your own company and 
industry. Electronic data inter- 
change is a recent example of a 
good technology that has taken 
many years to be adopted, and 
even today, business transactions 
are still heavily paper-laden. meme 

Two factors may obscure the 
truth. First, the hype around the Internet sug- 
gests that, somehow, the workplace will quick- 
ly become both paperless and wireless. Some 
organizations — most likely start-ups — no 
doubt will. But large companies are still slow 
to change. 


Corporate 
behavior 
takes a lot 
of time to 
change. 


We can also be fooled by how quickly large 
numbers of people have moved to using e-mail, 
shopping on the Internet or surfing the Web 
for information. Wireless telecommunications 
technologies have also moved swiftly into Eu 
rope and Asia. But these are examples of indi- 
viduals, not organizations, who are adopting 
new ways. And in many instances, wireless 
technologies aren’t replacing any existing 
infrastructure. 

When you install a new system in a company 

that affects how work gets done, or 
if you want to change the way a 
company operates through an In- 
ternet-based service — like a busi- 
ness-to-business marketplace or 
an application service provider 
remember that you're dealing with 
corporate behavior. That takes time 
to change. No matter how com- 
pelling your business plan, compa- 
nies will likely be slow to adopt 
your technology or processes. 

But here are two suggestions that 
might help: 

First, keep the new processes 
that your technology enables as 
clear as possible. Pursue simplicity 
over complexity. 

Second, because adopting new 
technology and processes takes 
time, make sure you have the re- 
sources to persist. For start-ups in 
business-to-business companies, 
that means money. Many business- 
to-business start-ups will fail, not 
because they don’t have a good 
idea, but because they won’t have 
the resources — and maybe the for- 
titude — to persevere. It just might 
take some time for customers and suppliers to 
warm up to new technology. » 

Champy is chairman of consulting at Perot Systems 
Corp. in Cambridge, Mass. He can be reached at 
JimChampy@ps.net. 
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HIGH-DENSITY RACK SERVERS PACK MORE SERVER INTO LESS SPACE. 
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INTRODUCING THE xSeries 330 HIGH-DENSITY 1U RACK SERVER. 
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For the next generation of e-business. 
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IBM @server xSeries 330 
1U rack design (just 1.75" high) 
up to two-way intel’ Pentium’ III 
processor 1GHz' configurations 


new cable-chaining technology 
Light Path Diagnostics” technology 


hot-swap drives up to4GB memory 
integrated service processor 


runs Windows’ 2000, Windows NT,” 
and Linux’ starting at $4,426 

For financing, special offers, or to buy 
direct, go toibm.com/eserver/x 
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‘idelity and Schwab: Two maj 


STEVE ELTERICH 
oversees all of 
Fidelity’s online 
activities 





ET'S SAY YOU wake up $2 

million richer tomorrow. 

After a spectacular rendi- 

tion of “Take This Job and 

Shove It” z ‘ it of par- 

tying, you’re determined not 
to blow it all at once. Instead, you're 
going to invest, then pay for the kids’ 
college tuition, a Porsche, an island va- 
cation home — you want it all 

With your new spare time, you de- 
cide to invest the money through an 
online brokerage, but which one do 
you choose? 

You want the one with the fastest 
and most accurate trades, a record of 
fantastic system uptime and custome 
response, easy navigation and usabili- 
ty tailored to your needs —in short, a 

site that won't inhibit your ability to 

convert that $2 million into a 

cool $20 million or more. 
Two recent surveys 

of the online broker- 

age industry conduct 
ed by market research 
leaders show that the 
companies leading the 

pack are Charles 

Schwab Inc. and Fidelity 


duke it out online. Who has 


Investments. In one survey, Lincoln, 

Mass.-based Gomez Advisors Inc. 

ranked Schwab the top online broker- 
> for the second straight quarter. In 

the other, Agoura Hills, Calif.-based 

J. D. Power and Associates gave the 

nod to Fidelity. 

While the firms’ origins and man- 
agement styles couldn’t be more differ 
ent, they have both managed to stave 
off a bevy of online brokerage houses 
that are trying to entice customers 
with a wide range of incentives, from 
dirt-cheap trading commissions to all- 
access research. These upstarts are 
willing to do anything to undercut the 
two giants’ commission prices and to 
try to outmarket them. 

“Fidelity and Schwab are ... much 
more driven by service and delivery of 
information and education, and that’s 
what makes them leaders in the indus- 
try,” says Nancy Salk, J. D. Power's di- 
rector of research. 

So where should you invest? 

To figure that out, we looked at four 
key competitive areas for the two 
firms: leadership, core technology, 






Web site ease of use and customer sat- 
isfaction. 


Batti 
Web in 
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g players in the investment world 
me edge? | 


ie xuto.eee! 


Vv Mathew Schwartz 


9s 
Who Sin Charge of Your Money? the top online brokerages. Today 

The differences start at the top. Fi- Schwab manages a staggering 42% of 
delity’s chairman and CEO, Edward C. all online assets — handling more than 
Johnson III, is the son of the founder; twice the volume of its nearest com 
his daughter Abigail, who owns about petitor. Last year, the company had net 
25% of the company, is a senior vice income of $588.9 million. It’s also one 


president. The company was founded of the top sellers of mutual funds — in 
in 1946 to handle mutual funds. Fideli- cluding Fidelity’s. 

ty — notoriously private and privately Mr. Schwab has always been charac 
held — tends to promote from within. terized as a very hands-off guy, and he 


Last year, Fidelity’s net income was has a reputation for reinventing the 
just over $1 billion; it reportedly spent company as often as necessary. Recent- 
more than $1.5 billion on information ly, that meant acquiring CyberCorp 
technology — though not all on its on Inc. in Austin, Texas, for its cutting 
line operations. Highlighting the im- edge order-routing technology, and 
portance of courting and retaining cus- | New York-based U.S. Trust Corp. for 
tomers to maintain its profit margins, its high net-worth individuals. 

Fidelity has a state-of-the-art usability Like Fidelity, San Francisco-based 
lab, which includes sophisticated gaze- | Schwab relies heavily on its real-world 
tracking technology to see where users | branches, where more than 70% of 
are looking on a Web page. new Schwab accounts are opened. 

But Boston-based Fidelity is much So which CEO is most effective at 
more than just an online brokerage, enabling his company to respond 
and it’s struggling to bridge its multi- quickly to changing market conditions? 
ple lines of business into what custo- Last year, Fidelity consolidated re- 
mers are asking for: an aggregated sponsibility for all of its online ser 
view of all their accounts online. vices into one position, filled by Steve 

In contrast, Charles R. Schwab Elterich, president of Fidelity’s elec- 
founded his discount brokerage in tronic business, who reports directly 
1986. By 1997, it had joined the ranks of Continued on page 50 


MARTHA DEEVY: 
Schwab’s Web 

4 presence should be 
“graceful hand-offs’ 
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Continued from page 47 

to the chief operating officer. Since Fi 
delity is, in essence, a number of differ 
ent companies set up to manage in 
vestment vehicles such as 401(k) 
403(b) and brokerage and mutual fund 
accounts, Elterich’s position reveals 
clearly how Fidelity views the Web 
from an organizational standpoint: as 
one unit 

Advantage: None. Let’s face it, these two 
companies are performing incredibly 
well. While Schwab tries to get ahead 
on the Web by any means necessar 
including acquisitions — you can’t 
fault either firm 


Technology 

The first two things an online trader 
needs to know: Will the Web site be 
live anytime I need it, and how quickly 
will trades be executed? 

Here, no brokerage firm’s shirt is 
clean. In their rush to court more in- 
vestors, most brokerages haven't beer 
able to keep up in times of peak usage 
such as when the stock market de 
clined in the spring. “As a whole, the 
industry did not fare well in what we 
would call the industry’s first stress 
test in March and April,” says Salk. 

During that time, the more broker 
ages grew, the slower their sites ran. 
As a result, customer satisfaction 
dropped, though Salk says Fidelity’s 
customer satisfaction ratings dropped 
less than would have been expected, 
based on its growth. 

Each new investor represents new 
revenue potential for brokerages — but 
only if that investor keeps a lot of mon 
ey in his accounts or trades frequently. 
Regardless, having more investors re 
quires brokerages to beef up their 
server and computing power. And 
while massive mainframes power the 
Fidelity and Schwab sites, there are 
still scalability bottlenecks, especially 
with the middleware that marries lega 
cy systems with Internet front-ends 

Schwab, in particular, is trying to 
solve real-time order handling and 
scalability issues other sites can only 
dream of. That’s because it runs the 
world’s largest e-commerce site, han 
dling an average of 293,318 trades per 
day in the second quarter of this year. 
Schwab is followed by Menlo Park, 
Calif.-based ETrade Group Inc. (with 
214,573 trades per day), New York 
based T. D. Waterhouse Group Inc. 
(182,336) and Fidelity (156,583). 

But last year, Fidelity spent far more 
on its technology needs than did any 
competitor. While not all of that $1.5 
billion was directed at its online bro 
kerage, Fidelity does have economies 
of scale. For example, as its engineers 
discover ways of making its 401(k) 
servers move faster, those discoveries 
can often be applied to brokerage, mu 
tual fund and other departments, im- 
proving overall site performance. 
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Schwab vs. Fidelity in 1999 


VALUE OF DISCOUNT 
BROKERAGE 
ACCOUNTS 
(IN BILLIONS) 


$725 
$346.6 


NUMBER OF — | 
pIscouNT | 
BROKERAGE 
ACCOUNTS 


mt E 
5,341,106 


rhat’s one benefit of being very big. 

It seems to be paying off. “For the 
much more technical aspects in our 
study, Fidelity comes out as the win 
ner,” says Salk. “Some of their standout 
points are execution time and re- 
sponse time.” 

“If [Fidelity] wants to do something, 
they do it themselves,” notes Jason 
Lind, an analyst at U.S. Bancorp Piper 
Jaffray Inc. in San Francisco. “They 
might not be first to market, might not 
make the flashiest press releases in the 
beginning, but [they] have a tried-and- 
true product in which they’re confi- 
dent, and I think that shows.” 

Nowhere is this more evident than 
in Fidelity’s wireless services, which 
far outpace those of all other broker 
age firms, says Lind. 

Schwab has taken a similar home- 
grown approach. “More than 90% of 
the transactional side of our software 
development is done in-house,” says 
Vincent Phillips, Schwab’s senior vice 
president of electronic brokerage. But 
when Schwab wants to get new func- 
tionality much faster, it’s willing to do 
whatever it takes to get there. 

In a move earlier this year that de 
fied analysts’ expectations, Schwab 
bought the day-trading firm Cyber- 
Corp, gaining intelligent order-routing 
software. The software can comb the 
Nasdaq Stock Market and electronic 
communications networks to find the 
best stock pric e to execute a trade. The 


Tale of the Tape 


Schwab 

Headquarters: San Francisco 
Employees (1999): 18,100 

1-year employee growth: 36.1% 

1999 sales (in millions): $4,713.20 
Sales growth over 1998: 39.1% 

1999 net income (in millions): $588.9 
Net income growth over 1998: 69% 


Fidelity 

Headquarters: Boston 

Employees (1999): 30,000 

1-year employee growth: 7.1% 

1999 sales (in millions): $8,845 

Sales growth over 1998: 30.5% 

1999 net income (in millions): $1,008 
Net income growth over 1998: 126.1% 


NUMBEROF | VALUE OF 
ONLINE DISCOUNT | _ ONLINE DISCOUNT 
BROKERAGE | BROKERAGE ACCOUNTS 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ACCOUNTS (IN BILLIONS) 
Best UR tt) 


2,426,200 SCA) 


move bolstered Schwab, whose $30 
per-trade fees are more than double 
those of its competitors, in the lucra- 
tive day-trading market. Lind adds that 
Schwab is two years ahead of its com 
petitors with order-routing technology. 
But just as with Fidelity’s wireless ser- 
vices, consumers aren’t yet crying out 
for order-routing, Lind notes. 
Advantage: Fidelity, whose unparalleled 
$500 million annual research and de- 
velopment budget could give it a long 
term site uptime edge. 


Site Navigation and Ease of Use 


One place to start building an online 
brokerage is with novice users, and 
both firms have unveiled significant 
educational resources, interactive life- 
goal planners and “sandboxes” - 
places where people can test things 
out and see the consequences of their 
actions before jumping into the real 
thing. But users need to be able to find 
such features. 

Here, Schwab’s site takes the edge. 

J. D. Power’s Salk says Schwab's 
“ease of navigation through its site” 
gives it strong marks. “Schwab does 
very well in the actual online tools, like 
online portfolio monitoring and man- 
agement,” she says. “Fidelity had obvi- 
ous site navigation problems that they 
have taker at strides in improving.” 

Fidelity has a greater breadth of of. 
ferings on its site than Schwab. An in 
dividual who has an online brokerage 
account with Fidelity might also have a 
corporate 401(k) or mutual funds. 

Here’s the rub: The more features 
that are offered, the harder it is to use a 
site, says Shalin Patel, a research ana- 
lyst at Gomez Advisors. “Fidelity has a 
lot of information on their site, and I 
think going forward, they basically 
need to integrate their whole offering 
to make it more streamlined for the 
consumer to use,” he says. “At Schwab, 
on the other hand, navigation and us- 
ability is easier, for the most part.” 

While acknowledging that Fidelity’s 
navigation isn’t ideal, Elterich says that 
“in the fall, we will be coming out with 
a new navigational approach” that will 
eschew the e-commerce metaphor of 
using tabs currently in vogue at sites 
such as Amazon.com and instead will 
use something more innovative. 

Fidelity’s usability lab, the Fidelity 
Center for Applications Technology, is 
a powerhouse and includes cutting- 
edge technology previously found only 
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in military or university settings, such 
as the ability to track where people’s 
eyes are looking. Though that technol- 
ogy has its quirks (by some accounts, it 
doesn’t even work on 30% of the popu- 
lation), Elterich contends that such a 
feature allows Fidelity to put its site 
design through the ringer. “Are we pro- 
viding capabilities that are valuable, 
and are they well designed?” he asks 
Guarding its throne, Schwab says it’s 
continuing to streamline its navigation. 
Its ultimate goal is a user interface that 
automatically adjusts its presentation 
based on which types of accounts — 
IRA, brokerage, custodial — customers 
have. So if a customer has five custodi- 
al accounts, a brokerage account and 
an IRA, the site will be able to present 
all of that information in one interface 
and provide users with suggested tools 
(such as debt reduction or retirement 
planning) in an easy-to-use fashion. 
Advantage: Schwab, though Fidelity is 
working overtime to close the gap. 


Customer Satisfaction 


He who courts the customer wins — 
and there are many to court. In the 
past six months, there’s been a 22% in- 
crease in the number of households 
coming online, according to J. D. Pow- 
er. And during that same period of 
time, the percentage of households 
registered at more than one brokerage 
has increased from 17% to 38%. 

Both Fidelity and Schwab are trying 
to strike a balance between their on- 
line and off-line businesses. “The chal- 
lenge for us on the Web is creating 
graceful hand-offs,” acknowledges 
Martha Deevy, a senior vice president 
who runs Schwab.com. 

But when it comes to handling cus- 
tomers’ problems, “Fidelity has a defi- 
nite strength,” says Salk. Fidelity milks 
every possible customer interaction 
for Web information. “When someone 
calls in on the phone, our phone repre- 
sentatives encourage people to provide 
feedback on the Web, if they're using 
the Web,” says Elterich. 

Schwab pays special attention to 
customer requests too. Sometimes a 
user even gets directly connected to 
upper management, which maintains 
contact with him, even soliciting feed- 
back if and when the feature goes live 

Schwab and Fidelity, which have so- 
lidified their off-line reputations 
through excellent overall customer 
service, are tough to separate here. 

“Measuring customer satisfaction is 
really dicey,” says Lind. Of the various 
studies that purport to do so, “who's 
last in one is ranked first in another.” 
Advantage: Schwab. In the future, ongo 
ing customer satisfaction will have 
much to do with getting users into and 
out of the site as quickly as possible. 
While Schwab’s no-frills interface has 
the edge there now, the bigger Fidelity 
is hustling to catch up. D 
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Monday 

No sooner do I get to the office than I 
find I have 84 e-mails already waiting 
for me. I always hate to start the week 
this way, but, hey, job orders are the 
bread and butter. So I spend the first 
hour of the week sorting through 
them. There are no surprises in this 
group. The available positions range 
from a Cobol programmer with DB2 
and CICS experience, a network man- 
ager with LAN/WAN and applications 
software experience, and a business 
analyst and Web developer with Ora- 
cle, Enterprise JavaBeans and Unified 
Modeling Language knowledge. 

I search my database and the Inter 
net for Cobol programmers and busi- 
ness analysts. After an hour or two of 
downloading résumés, I decide to go 
back and read them more closely. I’m 


not looking forward to reading piles of 
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résumés today — candidates are get- 
ting way too many offers, so I know my 


| clients will want to have a lot of job 


candidates to choose from. It’s taking a 
larger pool of candidates to fill every 
position. The killer part is seeking out 
people who have the unarticulated re- 
quirements clients are looking for, 

like assertiveness and leadership. 


luesday 

I call all my potential matches to- 
day. Many have heard from other 
recruiters, so I have to convince them 
to give me 10 minutes of their busy 
day to listen to my pitch and tell me 
about themselves. This requires that I 
come up with a quick way to grab 
their attention. Brainstorm! I tell them 
something I don’t think they hear 
every day: “How would you like to 
have fun at work, dress casually and 


Ni 


7) 


What skills are most in demand 
in today’s job market? What 
impresses a hiring manager most 
about potential employees? To find 

out, we asked technical recruiter 
Janice Litvin to detail a typical week 
spent trying to place skilled job candi- 
dates and fill difficult job requisitions. 
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have access to full refrigerators while 
advancing your career with hot tech 
nology, promotability and lots of 
training opportunities, earning big 
bucks and stock?” That grabs their 
attention — for the moment. 

I talk to a total of 24 candidates to- 
day. Sometimes I feel so frustrated. I 
really take a genuine interest in each 
candidate, but there’s no way I have 
enough time to give to each of them. 
So if they aren’t suitable for one of my 
immediate needs, honesty is the best 
policy, and I tell them I will keep their 
résumés in my database for the future 

One of the candidates today seems 
qualified on the surface, but I find that 
he isn’t really doing that much pro- 
gramming anymore. I have to really 
probe to find out how qualified he is 
for the Cobol, DB2 and CICS opening 
and why he wants it. 

Then there’s the nice guy who re- 
sponded to the network manager job. 
He tells me why he’s so great, but un- 
fortunately, his greatness has no rele- 
vance to the job I need to fill. He turns 
out to be a disaster-recovery expert 
earning more than $90,000. I have to 
give this guy credit; his enthusiasm is 
contagious. But I can’t really help him 
right now. He insists that he can learn 
anything thrown at him. I listen polite 
ly and try to explain that network man 
agers get eaten alive if they can’t ade 
quately support their staff as well as 
their business partners 

With another candidate, the old 
salary red flag goes up. His salary ex 


pectations seem way too high for his 


experience level. I have to gently probe 


this one on his salary history, trying 
not to step on his sensibility toes 
Commuting also repeatedly comes 
up as an issue with him. 

I finish my prescreening and send 
bios to my client employers along with 
the résumés. 


Wednesday 

It’s already the middle of the week, 
and I haven't done any cold calling yet. 
Ahhhh! It never gets any easier. 

After I check my job order log, re- 
turn phone calls and follow up on ré- 


Being a recruiter 
is no easy job... . 

But it all pays off 

when I meet new 

people and help 
with their careers. 


JANICE LITVIN 
TECHNICAL RECRUITER, MICRO SEARCH SF 


sumés sent the day before, I push my- 
self to jump into... recruiting 
Alas, the really good prospective em 
ployers are getting several calls from 
recruiters every week. So when I call 
the first thing they usually ask me is, 
“Why should I work with you?” or 
you on our list of preferred vendors?” I 
finally connect with one prospect and 
ictually get an appointment 
Chen I spend the afternoon prepping 
candidates for upcoming interviews. I 
always enlighten them about some of 
the personal qualities of the managers 
they'll be meeting, and I discuss some 
of the tough questions they can expect 
> What did you like most/least about 
your previous employer? 
> With what type of manager do you 
do your best work? 

>» What are your biggest weaknesses? 

> Describe a difficult situation and h 
you resolved it. 

>If you're looking for a job, you must 
be unhappy at your current job 
what’s wrong? 

>» Why should we hire you? 

It’s a long day at the office, but I 
don’t want to miss an opportunity to 
meet new people face-to-face. So I go 
to an association meeting. 

There are several association meet- 
ings I could attend each month: the 
Association for Computing Machinery, 
the Association for Women in Com- 
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puting and any dot-com networking 
gs. As usual, I arrive early to 
vork the room” — scout for new 
clients and candidates 
meet an interesting woman who's a 
hiring manager at a software company. 
She says she has lots of openings for 
software dev elopers. Of course, she ex 
pects them to already know technolo 
gy that has just been on the market for 
a few months. I ask her to meet with 
me next week. I want to discuss her job 
descriptions and get to know her bet- 
ter. That will give me a shot at working 
on her expectations. I suggest that she 
consider training senior developers in 
new technologies. 
It seems like managers keep forget- 
ting what a tight job market it is. They 


really need to get the message that 


training, developing and building is the 


best way to overcome skills gaps and 
retain engineers. 

Another manager tells me about one 
of his openings. Whoa! He wants too 
many divergent skill sets. He says he’s 
looking for a business analyst who can 


walk on water while rowing and fishing 


] -o(l- 
[ hursday 

I check my hot sheet and do my fol- 
low-up calls. Then I prepare proposals 
for the prospects I met last night. 


Some of the hiring managers I met 


were very savvy. I'd enjoy recruiting for 


them. I sense I could genuinely sell 
their opportunities based just on the 
strength of the managers alone. I am al- 
ways impressed by someone who men- 
tors his employees, doesn’t microman- 
age and uses positive reinforcement. 

On the other hand, one of the man- 
igers thinks he’s going to attract talent 
just because his company is a dot-com. 
Apparently, he hasn’t gotten the word 
that the market is slowing down. 

I have fun visiting two clients’ com- 
panies where I’ve recently made place- 
ments. One technical writer wants to 
meet me for coffee to discuss some 
minor misunderstandings he’s having 
with his boss. He says he can’t under- 
stand why his boss has been “short” 
with him lately and asks me to act as 
a go-between to help work out some 


ly ) hj : 
with a Dit Oo 


possible. He’s t 


on his own by taki 


| businesses. I suggest tha 


1 the 


Luis After that 

my computer! 
to end the weel 
easy job, even i 
But it pays off w 
people and help with their 

I have to admit that my 

wards still come when I ge 
from a satisfied candidate thanking me 
for my help in finding him an exciting 
and challenging job. I feel double that 
pride when I get a card from someone 
I placed who has stayed at the same 
company for several years. D 


Litvin is a technical recruiter at Micro 
Search SF in Walnut Creek, Calif. Con- 
tact her at jlitvin@microsearchsf.com. 





BY BOB BREWIN 
ARY WILLIS, a 
truck fleet 
ager at Rochester, 
N.Y.-based Agri- 
link 
do much to hold down 
fuel, 


man 


Foods Inc., 
can't 
the spiraling cost of 
which this year has soared to 
its highest level in the U.S. 
since the Persian Gulf War. 

But thanks to a mobile refuel- 
ing system offered by Agrilink’s 
diesel supplier, Grenley-Stew- 
art Resources Inc. in Tacoma, 
Wash., Willis can quickly mon- 
fuel 


shave those costs by cutting 


itor his expenses and 
down on the amount of time 
drivers spend waiting to fill 
up at commercial fueling sta 
tions. That’s Gren- 
ley-Stewart fills trucks at night 
trucks, 


which use wireless systems the 


because 


with its mobile fuel 
company developed. 

Trucks that are 
Grenley-Stewart are equipped 
radio-frequency “smart 


fueled by 


with 
tags” that authorize fuel deliv- 
ery and serve as the key to an 
integrated billing system, ex- 
plains Nathan Wright, market- 
ing director at IDmicro Inc., a 
Grenley-Stewart spin-off com- 
pany in Tacoma. 

When a _ Grenley-Stewart 
fuel truck pulls into a cus- 
tomer’s yard, the driver un 
rolls a hose, puts a fuel nozzle 
into a customer’s truck tank 
then handheld 
smart 


and 
wand tag, 
which then transmits an au- 


passes a 
over the 
thorization code to a handheld 
wireless computer carried by 
the driver. 

The computer, in turn, sends 
a signal to the fuel truck’s 
start the refueling 
operation, saving the driver 
from walking back and forth to 
manually start the fueling op- 


pump to 


eration. “This frees up a lot of 


driver time for us,” says Willis, 
who calculates the time savings 
at 30 to 45 minutes per truck 
each day for his 12-truck fleet 
After the refueling is com- 
pleted, Wright says, an ID- 
micro computer totals the gal- 
lons delivered and the 
Because each truck is tagged, 
the system can compute the 
amount of fuel used since the 


cost. 


BUSINESS) 





FINANCIAL & BUSINESS CONCEPTS IN BRIEF 


ile Commerce 


DEI 


last time the tank was filled up, 
making it easy for customers 
like Agrilink to calculate their 
cost per gallon. 

track 
costs, with a central billing 
record that provides us with 
fuei detail 
such as the quantity delivered, 
the cost per gallon and the 


“This helps us our 


on each vehicle,” 


miles per gallon, says Willis. 


Channel Expansion 
Grenley-Stewart’s mobile re- 
fueling system is a niche appli- 
cation and certainly not the 
kind of mass-market 
commerce service that’s being 
touted by most wireless wanna- 
Still, it illustrates how 
wireless applications can auto- 
mate that in the 
past proved difficult due to 
geographic constraints and the 
nature of itself, 
according to Wright. 


mobile- 


bes. 


processes 


the process 

In the business-to-consumer 
arena, FTD.com kicked off its 
wireless flower-ordering ser- 
vice last Mother’s Day in an 
attempt to keep pace with con- 
sumer buying patterns, accord- 
ing to Mike Soenen, president 
of the Ill. 
based company. says 
FTD.com's 


Downers Grove, 
Soenen 
early entry into 
wireless parallels its move to 
the Internet. “We know 
customers will move into dif- 
ferent mediums. That’s why 
we went onto the Web in 1994 
and [into] wireless this year.” 
FTD.com has signed agree- 
ments that give it key screen 
positions on wireless Web net- 
works operated by national 
carriers such as Kansas City, 


INITION 
Mobile commerce is the use 

of radio-based wireless devices 
such as cell phones and per- 
sonal digital assistants to con- 
duct business-to-business and 
business-to-consumer transac- 
tions over wired, Web-based 
e-commerce systems. 


our | 


Mo.-based Sprint PCS Group 
and Redmond, Wash.-based 
AT&T Wireless Group. 
Although Soenen declines to | 
provide details on the scale 
the has 
from users 


of orders company 
received mobile 
and the revenue it has generat- 
ed from its wireless Web oper- 
ations, he says FTD.com is “do- 
ing better than we expected.” 
Soenen also won't speculate 
about the future revenue po- 
tential of mobile commerce 
because he doesn’t | 
“know anyone who knows the 
future of m-commerce.” 
Indeed, the economic reali- 


says he 


ties of mobile commerce need 
to be placed in the context of 





PREPAID AT THE PUMP 


The IDmicro-developed 
refueling system (right) 
is an example of a mobile- 
commerce application at 
work. As the number of 
data cell phone users 
increases — currently 
there are only 1 million 
data phones out of a total 
of 90 million cell phones - 
a flood of niche and 
mass-market applications 
will be introduced, 
according to analysts. 
Widespread mobile- 
commerce application 
use is expected within 
three to five years. 


@ Are there business terms you would like to learn about in GuickStudy? Please send your ideas to quickstudy@computerworld.com 


the relatively small size of all 
e-commerce transactions glob- 
ally compared with the value 
of all goods and services sold 
internationally, Antesh 
Barua, an associate professor 


says 


of information systems at the 
University of Texas at Austin. 

Last year, worldwide e-com- 
merce amounted to $800 bil- 
lion, compared with $36 tril- 
lion in goods and services sold 
around the world. And the 
share of that $800 billion in 
e-commerce that mobile com- 
merce represented was so 
small, it was almost immeasur- 
able, Barua adds. 

Paul LaFontaine, vice presi- 
dent of the mobile division 
at TicketMaster Online-City- 
search Inc. in Pasadena, Calif., 
which kicked off its wireless 
service in May and now offers 
tickets to events in 33 cities 
nationwide, also won't discuss 
sales or revenue except to say, 
“Given the early phase of wire- 
less development, sales are 
meeting our expectations.” 

Volume is low, LaFontaine 


says, because the number of | 


users with data phones in the 
U.S. is low. “The traffic num- 
bers are not there because only 
a small number of people 
have devices right now, about 
a million nationwide. M-com- 
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merce has been overhyped.” 

But as traffic increases, La- 
Fontaine says TicketMaster is 
well-positioned to take advan- 
tage of that growth because 
it has a nationwide inventory 
of theater, movie and music- 
event tickets that dovetails 
well with the “short-term plan- 
ning” of mobile users. He adds 
that not all Web opportunities 
can be translated onto the 
wireless Web. For example, 
“you are probably not going to 
use your Web phone to buy a 
car,” LaFontaine says. 

Ken Dulaney, an analyst at 
Gartner Group Inc. in Stam- 
ford, Conn., agrees with La- 
Fontaine that mobile com- 
merce has been overhyped and 
won't be an established busi- 
ness for another three to five 
years. Dulaney blames the lag 
time incompatible 
dards, lack of nationwide reach 
and hard-to-use phones. 

Companies that want to suc- 
ceed in mobile commerce also 
need to stop trying to stuff 
the wideband and big-screen 
functionality of wired Web 
sites onto narrow-bandwidth, 
small-screen wireless devices, 
Dulaney says. “A good wireless 
Web application will require 
me to use only one finger on 
one screen,” Dulaney says. D 


on stan- 


© RF wand sends 
signal to truck 
antenna 
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THEY’RE BOTH THE 
“Go TO” GuYSs | : 


For the guy of the right. that means Digex is the company he—and hundreds of IT professionals like him—goes to for the deployment 
and hosting of secure, scalable and high performance Webz:sites, intranets, extranets and Web-enabled enterprise systems. Add to 

a Ti that the proven value of having Cisco Systems world class technology and equipment on our championship team 
qs Td and it is easy to see why Digex is the “go to” e-Business service provider for companies looking to win in 


crunch time. Give us a call. For a limited time, you can get special pricing and a chance to win a genuine Shaq-signed NBA basketball 


Just call 1-800-455-2968 ®&xt. 220 or visit 
, dige/ 
H Digex | keeps e-business in business™ 
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Where managed hosting began 


Where managed hosting is going 


BUSINESS 


Dear Career Adviser: 


In my opinion, your answers give the impression that a 
22-year-old, fresh out of school, has much more to con- 
tribute than someone with 15 to 25 years of solid experi- 
ence. Repeating the mantra that the older, more experi- 


enced worker has less to offer 
than the young recent gradu- 
ate creates a problem where 
none existed. 

Too many employers may 
think a thing is true just 
because they see it in print; 
they don’t realize that it’s one 
story restated numerous times. 
Let’s face it, the real issue is 
finding the cheapest labor 
source possible. 

IN MY OPINION 


Dear Opinion: 

Not at all. My specific 
mantra concerns the ability 
to constantly recycle your 
skills and attitude no matter 
what your age or level of 
experience is. 

If you have up-to-date tech- 
nical skills; an open attitude; 
a willingness to work 55 to 60 
hours per week; a propensity 
for banging out code and fix- 
ing bugs at home on days, 
nights and weekends; and a 
zest for learning new pack- 
ages, playing Foosball and 
thinking passionately about 
your work from your cubicle 


Publisher Names C10 


HarperCollins Publishers Inc. has 
appointed as its ClO Richard 
Schwartz, who formerly held the 
same position at Young & Rubicam 
Inc., a New York-based advertising 
firm. Schwartz, who will oversee all 
of New York-based HarperCollins’ IT 
efforts, brings more than 25 years 
of technology experience to the job. 


AT&T Offers 
Wireless Messaging 


Citing the wild popularity of two- 
way wireless messaging in Europe, | 
AT&T Corp. last week began offer- | 


perch, this job market doesn’t 
care about your age. In fact, it 
will pay full freight to buy 
your talent and loyalty every 
six months if necessary 

In a job market where dot- 
com start-ups are incubated 
within Fortune 500 campuses, 
and companies named John 
Smith and Dad replace those 
named John Smith and Son, 
the bottom line is whether 
you can contribute real value 
in a fast-moving and fickle 
business environment. If you 
can produce results, you're of 
value. If not, you fall by the 
wayside — fast. 


Dear Career Adviser: 

I’ve been a military officer 
recruiter in the U.S. Navy for 
the past eight years. I’ve re- 
cruited information technolo- 
gy professionals, but now I 
would like to leave the Navy 
and work as a senior contract 
recruiter in Silicon Valiey. 

Can you provide solid ad- 
vice about how I can make this 
transition? 

BRAVO ZULI 


ing the service in the U.S. it offers 
wireless messaging on several 
Nokia Corp. phones and Motorola 
Inc.’s V-Dot phone for $5 per month. 


Amazon Hires SAS 


Amazon.com Inc. has signed a five- 
year contract tor software and ser- 
vices from Cary, N.C.-based SAS In- 
stitute Inc. The Seattle-based online 
retailer plans to use SAS 
e-Intelligence to streamline internal 
operations and improve relations 
with customers and suppliers. 


Online Car Dealer 


"Adds Five Lenders 


CarsDirect.com Inc. last week an- 
nounced that it’s adding five new 


| Dear Zulu: 


Plan to relearn 
everything the 
Navy has taught 
you about recruit- 
ing, because 
where you’re 
coming from co- 
incides little, if at 
all, with where 
you want to go, 
particularly if you 
want to jump ship 
right into a senior 
recruiting role at 
a Silicon Valley 
company. 

First, you'll 
need to walk the walk and 
talk the talk of the companies, 
business plans and products 
you'll be representing. Then, 
you'll have to proactively find 
and hire exactly these kinds 
of candidates. 

When you interview to 
work in the Highway 10] 
trenches, you may be asked 
the following questions: Are 
you able to drive candidates 
to your Web site and to your 
company’s job fair booth or 


lenders to its Web-based vehicle 

| brokerage service. The Culver City, 

| Calif.-based start-up, which began 
offering financing from Chicago- 
based Bank One Corp. last year, 

| said that by the end of this year it 

| will add financing from AmeriCredit 
Corp., The Chase Manhattan Corp., 
General Electric Capital Corp., 
Union Bank of California and WFS 
Financial Inc. Customers will be 
able to complete applications and 
get rates and approval online. 


| Lieberman Says IT 
‘Should Police Itself 


The technology industry should be 
allowed to continue to set its own 

| policies related to online privacy, 
with government taking a limited 
role and holding off on taxing Inter- 


FRAN QUITTEL is an expert 
in high-tech careers and 
recruitment. Send 
questions to her at 
www.computerworld.com/ 
career_adviser. 


| 
le 
Ju 
: 


recruitment events? How? Do 
you know companies that are 
in trouble that have talent 
your company needs? Can 
you create a speedy set of in- 
terview processes and pro- 
files of candidates so man- 
agers will know when to give 
you the go-ahead in pursuing 
a potential hire? When inter- 
viewing candidates, can you 
explain your company’s stock 
option plan, vesting and ben- 
efit plans, who your competi- 
tion is and where your com- 
pany fits in the market? 

To get a better 
understanding of 
the intricate 
proactive skills 
you'll need, attend 
a job fair in San 
Jose or Santa 
Clara, Calif., or 
talk to the re- 
cruiter members 
of the Human 
Resources Consul- 
tants Association 
in Silicon Valley 
(www.hrca.com). 
You will probably 
need eight months 
to a year of recruitment ap- 
prenticeship before you can 
hold your own. 


Dear Career Adviser: 


Iama CPA and I want to 
extend my career toward IT 
without putting my accounting 
career totally in the cooler. I 
want to know what jobs are 
open to me that would com- 
bine my accounting and finan- 
cial expertise with technology. 


net commerce for the next two to 
five years, U.S. Democratic vice 
presidential candidate Joe Lieber- 
man said last week at Gartner 
Group Inc.’s Symposium/ITxpo in 
Orlando. Lieberman said he’s com- 
mitted to creating a federal CIO po- 
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And what technology do I 
need to have under my belt to 
get one of these jobs? 

CPA SAP 


Dear SAP: 


Even without additional 
training, you could increase 
your IT skills by volunteering 
for IT-related accounting 
projects and by designing re- 
ports, mapping new accounts 
and assisting with user test- 
ing, says Linda Carlton, presi- 
dent of Alameda, Calif.-based 
FinanceStaff. In fact, CPAs 
are highly valued contribu- 
tors to IT projects because 
they can set and manage time 
lines, understand business 
processes and the flow of 
business information and 
have a good grasp of how 
data actually flows. 

But if you’re serious about 
combining your finance back- 
ground with IT on a more 
formal basis, take courses 
either on the Web or at a 
school to learn the financial 
modules of products from 
prominent vendors, including 
Oracle Corp., Hyperion Solu- 
tions Corp. and SAP AG. 

It will take about a year of 
study and hands-on experi- 
ence before you can jump 
into the deep water. But you'll 
be able to sell your skills at 
rates of $150 per hour either 
by working directly for a ven- 
dor or consulting to clients. 
Your CPA and knowledge of a 
specific financial package are 
what’s required, but you need 
not become a programmer. D 


sition and to greater investment in 
the New Economy. Despite his own 


| co-sponsorship of legislation to cre- 
ate a moratorium on Internet taxa- 


tion, he conceded that “it’s not a 
question of if; it’s a question of 
when” such taxes are introduced. 


I a 
CEOs Take Responsibility 


Who is responsible for keeping the CEO informed on technology? 
CEO is responsible 


CEO and CiO share responsibility 


comfortable with IT 


> PHalfof CEOs say they have a high comfort level with IT; 6% say they aren't 


< »More than half of ClOs report to the CEO, but one-third still report to the CFO 


> 59% of CEOs say they are only “somewhat capable” of evaluating their CIOs 


BASE: SURVEY OF 53 CEOs 








The Most Impressive 
Demonstration of Storage 
Systems Interoperability 
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Storage Networking World® — Interoperability Lab and Demonstrations 
STORAGE | ® Open to all Conference attendees, companies will demonstrate the latest jee 
NETWORKING | _ it) Storage technology, interoperating to simulate real-life environments. oa 
WORLD|. Helpful presentations, diagrams and handouts as well as the chance to 

meet product engineers, system architects and solution-implementers. 


¢ Industry allies and competitors — collaborating like never before! 


INTEROPERABILITY LAB PARTICIPANTS: 


ADIC Cisco Systems 
ADVA Storage Networking Comr “e Systems 
Agilent Technologies , 

ATL Products 

ATTO Technology 

BakBone Software 

Brocade Communications ) 

Chaparral Network Storage Crossroads Systems 


For more information (including conference agenda) about Storage Networking World® or to register, visit 


www.computerworld.com/snw 
or call 1-800-883-9090 


Attendees of Storage Networking World® will see solutions from... 
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(lt pays to get your MBA.} 


It's no secret a graduate degree earns you more money. What's not as well known is there's no better place to earn your degree 
than HBU. We offer programs for the working professional...employing current theory and practice...preparation for 
Bi ae a anne at 54 oir ailacimeasnianaans | Diasin saclade-: Profaienal MBA * 

the e-economy meaning life enhancement along with career advancement. Programs include: Professional MB 


\f \f . + tans rq, a ihe axe | ae | an FE man Pe “np {5 ~ 
VS in Management, Computing & Systems * MS in Accountancy & Information Technology * MS in Human Resources Management 


And to make the best even better, HBU now offers a one-of-a-kind TUITION-FREE GUARANTEE. So if your're Savvy 


enough to want a Masters, you're smart enough to get it here. Call us or e-mail us today at pmbainfo@hbu.ed 


Tuition-Free Guarantee 


a return on your tuition investment within two years of receiving your graduate 


Call for more details. 


gree In the ( ollege of Business x I conomics, you May retake COUTFSeS, absolutely free. ‘ 
di 


Houston’s Blessed University. 


7502 Fondren Rd. Houston, TX 77074 (281) 649-3306 www.hbu.edu 








HEARING VOICES 
VIA THE WEB 


Yahoo and Lycos use 
voice-recognition tech- 
nology to let customers 
hear information from 
the Internet through 
their telephones. The 
technology is also being 
used by major corpora- 
tions in their customer 
call centers, and in the 
financial services indus- 
try, customers can even 
buy and sell stock using 
only a telephone and 
their voices. » 60 


WARILY EYEING 
EXCHANGE 2000 


With the release of 
Exchange Server 2000, 
users are facing not one 
upgrade but two — the 
new messaging system 
also requires Windows 
2000’s Active Directory. 
Users at the recent Mi- 
crosoft Exchange Con- 
ference in Dallas found 
plenty of reasons to up- 
grade but disagreed on 
how to get there. » 61 


SECURITY 
JOURNAL 


Security manager Jude 
Thaddeus takes time out 
to attend an off-site ven- 
dor training session, and 
— surprise! — actually 
comes away with infor- 
mation he can use. But 
is it worth all that time 
out of the office? After 
four long days, he de 
cides that in-house prod- 
uct training actually 
would have been a bet- 


ter idea. »62 


HANDS ON 


Reviews editor Russell 
Kay looks at three pock- 
et PCs. One has a good, 





though not stand-out, 
design, but some ele- 
ments compromise its 
general usefulness. An- 
other, although full of 
promise, is nearly unus- 
able for some people, in 
its current incarnation. 
And the third is a ge- 
nius-class design — 
clever, attractive, reli- 
able and functional, all 
at once. » 64 


FUTURE WATCH 


Direct digital X-ray sys- 
tems spell the end of 
film and having to wait 
for diagnostic images. 
Once they’re taken, the 
X rays can be viewed 
simultaneously by any 
number of people in 
sites scattered across 
the globe. The only 
problem: The transition 
from analog to digital 
systems is a budget 


buster for hospitals. » 65 | 


MAKING THE 
MIGRATION 


Now that Windows 
2000 appears to be gain- 
ing momentum among 
the Windows NT faith- 
ful, Microsoft’s nascent 
operating system is get- 
ting a hard look from 
another constituency: 
Net Ware users. Know 
the benefits and trade- 
offs first, advise IT man- 
agers who have made 
the migration. » 66 


QUICKSTUDY 


InfiniBand is a standard 
describing a new archi- 
tecture and specifica- 
tions for data flow be- 
tween processors and 
intelligent I/O devices. 
Learn more in Comput- 
erworld’s primer. » 72 


MORE 


Emerging Companies 
Skills Scope 
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GERALD BRAGA, Toyota Motor Sales USA's corporate manager for procurement and supply-chain 


management, says planning a private B2B exchange Was driven by a desire to work toward 


OEY NACa igi mma WME Westie -t teh ion at the supplier level,” he says 


EXCLUSIVE 
B2B EXCHANGES 


PRIVATE BUSINESS-TO-BUSINESS exchanges promise to im- 
prove communication with suppliers, reduce inventory 
costs and boost quality. But IT organizations planning 
such exchanges must define their goals early and watch 
out for creeping implementation costs, 
experts say. And with the field still in its 

infancy, vendors are jostling for position, 

changing their claims almost weekly and 

often promising more than they can deliver. 





IBM Launches 
WebSphere 


IBM has released the WebSphere 
Everyplace Suite. WebSphere is 
middleware that can help compa- 
nies deliver content to a variety of 
devices over both wireless and 
wired networks, according to the 
company. Pricing starts at 
$50,000. 


Wireless Server 
Supports Exchange 


Wireless Knowledge Inc. in San 
Diego has announced that its Work- 
style Server now supports Microsoft 
Corp.’s Exchange 2000 Server. The 
application will make it possible for 
an enterprise to securely extend 
real-time wireless access to Ex- 
change 2000- and Exchange 5.5- 
based corporate e-mail, calendar 
and contact information from wire- 
less phones and handhelds as well 
as land-line connections, according 
to Wireless Knowledge. 


VA Linux Upgrades 
Cluster Manager 


VA Linux Systems Inc. has released 
the newest version of its VA Cluster 
Manager (VACM) software package, 
with enhanced remote monitoring 
and management of large server 
clusters. VACM 2.0 is designed as a 
flexible open-source tool to help 
monitor clusters of hundreds of 
servers each, according to the Fre- 
mont, Calif.-based company. 


Tarantella Rolls Out 
Enterprise 3 Software 


Tarantella Inc., a subsidiary of The 
Santa Cruz Operation Inc. in Santa 
Cruz, Calif., has unveiled Tarantella 
Enterprise 3, the latest version of 
its Web-enabling software package. 
The reworked suite, to be re- 

leased Oct. 30, supports four times 
as many concurrent users as the 
previous version - up to 1,000 
users per server - with as many as 
50 servers being combined into a 
single array. It also features numer- 
ous other improvements in scalabil- 
ity and support, according to Taran- 
tella. Pricing information wasn’t 
available. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Lycos, Yahoo L 


| Free services provide access via phone 
to a host of online information 


BY LINDA ROSENCRANCE 
ANT TO know 
what 
weather fore- 


cast is 


about the race for the presi- 


dency or buy 100 shares of 


stock, even though you’re not 
| close to your PC? 


Now you can just pick up | 
| your telephone, dial the appro- | 
| shipping 


| priate number and ask. 


Earlier this month, Lycos 
Inc. in Waltham, Mass., un- 


veiled its new voice portal to 


| allow telephone users in five 


U.S. cities, including Boston 


and San Francisco, to dial an | 


access number and then speak 
commands their 
phones to obtain information 
like news and weather from 


into 


Lycos’ network of Web sites, | 


free of charge. 


And Yahoo Inc. in Santa 


Clara, Calif., has launched a | 
free service that allows users | 


| to have their e-mail read to 


| tal isn’t currently voice-acti- | 


| discuss 


them or hear personalized My 
Yahoo content such as stock 
quotes, weather forecasts and 
sports scores over the phone. 


However, Yahoo's voice por- | 


vated; users have to use a tele- 
phone keypad to select the in- 
formation they want 

Lycos and Yahoo declined to 
their investments 


| the services, but they’re not 


| advertising-free. 


Consumers 
must listen to four- to eight- 
second advertisements before 
they can access information. 
Voice access to information 


| on Web sites may be the latest 


trend in the consumer space, 


| but the technology is already 


sector. 


widespread in the corporate 
Voice-activation 
ware is used in myriad indus- 


soft- 


| tries — particularly travel and 


| package delivery — to give | 


customers access to informa- | 


tion stored in back-end data- 
bases. 

Firms like FedEx Corp. in 
Memphis, National Railroad 


the | 


for | 
Juneau, Alas- | 

ka, get the latest information | 

| customers voice access to a va- 

| riety of information. 

Other companies, such as | 


tele- | 


in | 


Passenger Corp. (Amtrak) in 
Washington and ETrade Group 
Inc. in Menlo Park, Calif., are 


using voice-recognition tech- | 


nology powered by software 
from SpeechWorks Interna- 
tional Inc. in Boston to give 


IBM, voice- 

speech-recognition software. 
FedEx customers can get 

rates, track 


also make 


packages and find drop-off lo- 


cations just by asking over the 
phone, said a FedEx spokes- 


woman. Eventually, customers | 


will also be able to schedule 
package pickups, she noted. 
ETrade allows its customers 


to buy and sell stock anytime, | 
| nition technology to enable | 


anywhere over the telephone, 


| using voice technology, said 


SpeechWorks spokeswoman 


Mercury Interactive Polishes 
Topaz Web-Monitoring Suite 


Version 3.0 aims to 
pinpoint problems 


BY SAMI LAIS 

The latest version of Mercury 
Interactive Corp.'s Web perfor- 
mance-monitoring suite, To- 
paz 3.0, should let users more 


quickly pinpoint problems, ac- 
| cording to company officials. 


Pinpointing is key for Topaz 


| 3.0 beta tester WebEx Commu- 


nications Inc., said Manoj 
Garg, CIO at San Jose-based 
WebEx, which provides virtual 


| meeting rooms that let users 


make presentations online 
“We have real-time commu- 
nications [placing demands] 
on our infrastructure all the 
time,” Garg said. “We looked at 


other products, but they could- 


n't provide the specificity 


needed.” 


Or | 


their | 


aunch 
Web Voice Services 


- Active Voice 


Industry uses for voice- 
recognition technology 


Banking: Pay bills, trans- 
fer funds, get account 
updates 


Financial services: Buy 
and sell stock, check ac- 
count balances, get stock 
quotes 


Health care: Get the 
names of health-care pro- 
viders in a specific area 


Retail: Check e-mail or 
access information from 
the Internet such as sports 
scores, news and weather 


Leah Lesser. About 65,000 of | 


ETrade’s 450,000 daily trades 
are made by customers using 


the company’s voice services, | 
| voice-enabled 


Lesser said. 
Amtrak uses speech-recog- 


customers to call the reserva- 
tions line and ask what time a 


Most of the changes to the 


product suite are incremental, | 
| ty to collect Web and applica- 


said Corey Ferengul, an analyst 


| at Meta Group Inc. in Stam- | 


ford, Conn. Topaz 3.0 may ap- 
peal to users with very focused 

| troubleshooting needs, he said. 
WebEx has more detailed 
demands than other compa- 
may have, a WebEx 
spokeswoman said. “Creating a 
global, distributed 


nies 


said. After testing Topaz 3.0 for 
about three months, Garg said, 
| WebEx has decided to buy it. 


Sharper Tools 


The suite does offer some | 
Prism, | 


new tools, such 
which monitors requests made 
to a Web server. Prism is based 
on diagnostic technology from 
| Conduct Software Technolo- 
| gies Inc., which Mercury ac- 
| quired last year. 


as 


real-time | 
network is quite difficult,” she | 
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| train will arrive at or depart. 


“By the time the speech 
recognition system is fully im- 
plemented in the next three 
years, customers will be able to 
make reservations using just 
their voices and a telephone,” 
said Amtrak spokeswoman 
Karina VanVeen. The technol- 
ogy will help Amtrak cut costs 
in its customer-care center be- 
cause customers won't need a 
live person to get routine 
questions answered, she said. 

However, analysts disagreed 
about how widespread con- 
sumers’ use of voice portals 
will be in future. 

According to an ongoing 
survey being conducted by 
The Kelsey Group in Prince- 
ton, NJ., by 2005, 45 million 
users of wireless phones in 
North America will regularly 
use voice portals to perform 
everyday chores like getting 
news, and half those users will 
be hard-core voice shoppers. 

“When pigs fly,” scoffed 
John Dalton, an analyst at For- 
rester Research Inc. in Cam- 


| bridge, Mass. “No person on 


this planet will [shop] using 
applications. 
Try listening to information in 
a minivan with a bunch of 
screaming kids and a barking 
dog.... Forget about it.” D 


The Conduct technology 
lets Prism track a transaction 
from end to end, unlike con- 
ventional trace-route analysis, 


| which is stopped by firewalls, 
| said Zohair Gilad, vice presi- 
| dent of product marketing at 


Mercury in Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Topaz 3.0 also adds the abili- 


tion server data for Allaire 
Corp., Ariba Inc., BEA Systems 
Inc., Blue Martini Software 
Inc., BroadVision Inc. and IBM 
WebSphere servers. 

Other tools in the Topaz 
suite let a manager monitor 
load balancers, routers and 
other network devices, accord- 
ing to Gilad. 

The suite is “a very good 
product,” Ferengul said, but he 
also noted that heavyweights 


| such as Hewlett-Packard Co. 
| and Houston-based BMC Soft- 


ware Inc., as well as smaller 
companies like Boulder, Colo.- 
based Freshwater Software 
Inc., offer similar products. 

Topaz 3.0 is available by sub- 
scription, and begins at $2,495 
per month. Prism alone starts 
at $2,995 per month. B 
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Exchange 2000 involves 
complex implementation 


BY ROBERT L. MITCHELL 
The attendees of the recent Microsoft 
Exchange Conference in Dallas had 
plenty of features to consider with the 
release of Exchange Server 2000. 

The latest version of Exchange, 
which shipped Oct. 9, includes new col- | 
laboration functions like instant mes- 
saging, shared desktops and online 
chat; server clustering support; and the 
ability to break the Exchange informa- 
tion store into smaller, more manage- 
able databases. It also jettisons the Ex- 
change directory to take advantage of 
Windows 2000's Active Directory. 

Attendees generally reacted positive- 
ly — perhaps not surprising, since most 
represented the “Exchangerati,” veter- 
an users of Microsoft Exchange. 

But while many users said they were 
at least considering an upgrade, some 
attendees expressed concerns about 
the scope and timing of an upgrade, 
which requires Windows 2000 Server 
and hefty Active Directory planning. 

Users who have avoided bringing 
Windows 2000 server into their organi- 
zations now face some tough choices. 

“Messaging servers are important,” 
said Dan Kuznetsky, an analyst at Fram- 
ingham, Mass.-based International 
Data Corp. “Organizations don’t touch 
them until they have to.” But he said he 
sees Exchange Server 2000 as one of 
the first services to give users a reason 
to upgrade to Windows 2000 Server. 

But that doesn’t mean it’s going to be 
easy. “It’s going to be a pain. We don’t 
plan to go to Exchange 2000 right | 
away,” said John Wolfe, a systems ana- | 
lyst at Entergy Corp., a New Orleans- 
based utility company that recently 
agreed to merge with FPL Group Inc., 
parent of Juno Beach, Fla.-based Florida | 
Power and Light Co. 


TECHNOLOGY 


Users Weigh Exchange Features vs. Migration Hassles 


John Crouch, a personal communica 
tions manager at Dallas-based Baylor 
Health Care System, said that while he 
shares these backup concerns, server 
consolidation is motivating him to put 
an Exchange 2000 migration on the fast 


track. Baylor currently has a 30GB data- 


base and 12 Exchange 5.5 servers sup- 
porting 5,000 users. Using new cluster- 
ing support, “we hope to reduce that by 
two-thirds,” Crouch said. 

Exchange Server 2000 requires com- 
panies to define Exchange users in an 
Active Directory structure, which 
means migrating at least the Exchange 
servers to Windows 2000 Server. 

Users were split on whether they 


It’s going to be a 
pain. We don’t plan 
to go to Exchange 
2000 right away. 


JOHN WOLFE, SYSTEMS ANALYST, 
ENTERGY CORP. 


should fully deploy Active Directory 
and Windows 2000 first — a major un- 
dertaking in itself — or simply do the 
minimum necessary to get Exchange 
2000 running. 

Stan Sorensen, a group product man- 
ager for server applications at Micro- 
soft Corp., said a partial implementa- 
tion and building of the Active Directo- 
ry is an acceptable strategy. 

However, Vicki Fredrick, information 
technology director at Strasbourg, 
France-based Aventis, a Microsoft 
joint-development partner, has been 
through the process and said she has a 


| different view. “There’s no choice. If 


Backup, Server Consolidation Concerns 

Other users cited several reasons for | 
planning a migration sooner rather 
than later. “Our primary reason to mi- | 
grate is going to be decentralized ad- | 
ministration. Active Directory lets us | 
go out and delegate [Exchange Server 
2000] administration rights, which is | 
very good,” said Wolfe. 

Wolfe and others said the ability to | 
break up the Exchange information 
store into smaller, more manageable | 
chunks is a factor, too. 

“My information store is 13GB. It’s | 
taking me 16 hours to back up...so you | 
don’t get a clean backup,” Wolfe said, | 
adding that neither his backup software 
nor his fax server software are Ex- | 
change 2000-compliant yet. 


| you’re going to migrate, you have to 


have a fully populated Active Directo- 
ry,” she said. 

Crouch said he will create an Active 
Directory for all 5,000 users. “We 
should be finished deploying [Active 
Directory] by the end of the month,” he 
said, but added that he will hold off up- 


| grading all of his NT servers. 


“We're only migrating the [Primary 
Domain Controller] and [Backup Do- 
main Controller]. In remote offices, 


| we'll install a Windows 2000 domain 


controller along with the NT 4 domain 


controllers and run in parallel,” Crouch | 
said. “We have so many application | 


servers that it’s difficult to upgrade 


them [due to applications’ lack of Win- | 
dows 2000 support]. We're going to a | 


mixed-mode environment,” he added. 
The much-promoted collaborative 
features of Exchange Server 2000 drew 


interest, but only a few attendees cited 
specific implementation plans. 

“We'll use all the features. That’s one 
of the reasons why we were able to 
keep Notes out,” said Wolfe. “We're an 
Exchange organization, and we didn’t 
need another variable in there.” D 
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TECHNOLOGY 
Off-site Product 
‘Training Gets Panned 


After four long days, Jude ultimately decides 
in-house training would have been a better idea 


LUCK: Who 
ever set up the PCs in the 
training room in which | 
spent four days forgot to 
remove the games from 
Windows. A combination of FreeCell, 
Minesweeper and Solitaire helped get 
me through the dull bits of the course. 

Information technology 
courses are often a bit dull 
because the material is so 
dry, but that mostly wasn’t 
the case with this one. I 
trained for several days on 
Internet Scanner and Sys 
tem Scanner from Internet 
Security Systems Inc. (ISS) 
in Atlanta, and the prod- 


ucts appear to be extremely OS 


good and very interesting. 
Both products are tech- 
nical-vulnerability scan- 
ners — or what I call “gurus 
in a box.” Run either of the 
products on your local en 
vironment, and they'll give 
of all 


the security vulnerabilities 


you a detailed list 
on that box, along with 
instructions on how to close those 
vulnerabilities. 

This will be exceptionally useful to 
me. I don’t have any spare staff to con- 
duct detailed : 
servers and network segments. Now, 
instead of having to buy more human 
technical expertise, I can just point and 


technical reviews of 


click and get a clear, concise and reli- 
able report of all the problems. 


One Slick Scanner 

Internet Scanner will give me visibil- 
ity of all network security issues on 
TCP/IP segments, and System Scanner 
will tell me all I need to know about 
Windows NT and Unix servers. Be- 
tween the two of them, they'll cover 
about 95% of our environment, leaving 
out only a few legacy Macintoshes, IBM 
AS/400s and so on. 

Even better, ISS has a department 
called the X-Force that continually up- 
dates these scanners in much the same 
way antivirus companies update anti- 
virus scanners. 

Internet Scanner is so slick and sim- 


@ This journa 


Security 
Manager's 
Journal 


can tell ISS has been 


through many iterations of the product, 


ple that you 
refining it at every step. If I want to 
scan a network segment, I install the 
software on a laptop, patch the laptop 
into that network segment, select one 
of the predefined scanner policies and 
hit “Go.” It’s really that simple. 

These predefined scan 
ner policies tell the scan- 
ner what to look for, and 
ISS supplies five incre 

mental policies that should 
satisfy most requirements. 

The first policy 
maps the network segment 
and tells you what operat- 


just 


ing systems are running on 
each network entity. The 
second policy gives you 
more details about the ser- 
vices each host is running, 
and the third finds glaring 
holes that even an amateur 
could get through. 

The fourth finds holes 
that automated hacking 
tools could get through, 
and the fifth finds all pos- 
sible vulnerabilities on the network 
segments. 

In fact, when I ran Policy 5 on the 
classroom network, it quickly showed 
the hidden firewall that (presumably) 
separated that subnet from the rest of 
the building, and it even suggested a 
few ways of breaking through it. 

These five main policies make it easy 
to build up security on a network one 
piece at a time, rather than swamping 
you with information right from the 
start. Alternatively, you can use strong 
policies to protect public-facing net- 
work segments and weaker policies to 
protect low-risk internal segments. All 
the functionality is there to modify or 
create your own policies to match your 
environment. 

In fact, it’s hard to find anything to 
complain about with the product. It 
does support only one database format 
for storing the results of scans (Mi- 
crosoft Access 97), but that’s a trivial is- 
sue. Maybe I'll find more problems 
with it when I start using it in our pro- 
duction environment. 


System Scanner is quite different 
from Internet Scanner. It’s designed to 
scan servers for detailed operating sys- 
tem vulnerabilities. One way of looking 
at the difference between the two scan- 
ners is that Internet Scanner shows you 
how hackers might break into your net- 
work, while System Scanner shows you 
what they could do once they have bro- 
ken in 
do if they put their minds to it. 


or even what insiders could 


Digging Deeper 

System Scanner operates at a much 
deeper level than Internet Scanner 
and is a younger and more complicat- 
ed product and it shows. The two 
days we spent on that product were 
plagued by crashes, application errors 
and strange inconsistencies in results 
that frequently stumped our other- 
wise knowledgeable trainer — and 
that was on a simple, controlled train- 
ing network. 

Although the technical-vulnerability 
scanning appears to have all the fea- 
tures you could need, the ancillary 
functions are somewhat lacking. Of 
course, the vulnerability scanning is 
the most important function, so you 
could say that as long as that works, 
then everything’s fine. 

However, the ancillary functions 
are what make a product usable and 
effective in the long run, and that’s 
where System Scanner fails. The 
graphical user interface is poorly de- 
signed, in stark contrast to that of In- 
ternet Scanner. 

The client/server/console architec 
ture is poor; the server and console are 
combined into one application, making 
it very difficult to scale up implementa- 
tions for large corporate environments. 
ISS issues regular product updates — a 
combination of application patches and 
scanner updates to look for new vul- 
nerabilities — but the application has 
no means of checking which updates 
you’ve installed on which agent. (ISS 
says Version 4.1 can check the update 
level for each component.) 

There’s a feature to mark reported 
vulnerabilities as known “exceptions” 
— which is equivalent to saying, “I 
know about that vulnerability, and 
there’s nothing I can do about it at the 
moment, so stop reporting it” — but 
there’s no way to review or amend ex- 
ceptions once they’ve been set. (ISS 
disputes this, but our trainer acknowl- 
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www.iss.net/securing_e-business/ 
security_products/security_ 
assessment/index.php: This page 
on ISS's Web site includes information 
about the company's SafeSuite scan- 
ning software, which is a software bun- 
dle that includes both the Internet Scan- 
ner and System Scanner products 


Readers of previous columns will recall 
that I'm also evaluating a new version of 
our encryption software. For new secu- 
rity managers who need some back- 
ground on encryption technology, here 
are a few links | have found helpful 


http://theory.|cs.mit.edu/-rivest/ 
crypto-security. html: Ron Rivest's 
page of cryptography links is an excel- 
lent resource. 


http://cwis. kub.nl/-frw/people/ 
koops/bertjaap.htm: Bert-Jaap 
Koops’ page of cryptography links in- 
cludes a particularly useful survey of 
cryptography law worldwide. 


www.counterpane.com/: San Jose- 
based Counterpane Internet Security 
Inc.’s Web site is the online home of 
Bruce Schneier, author of Applied Cryp- 
tography (John Wiley & Sons, 1996), 
the best crypto textbook published, in 
my opinion. 


edged that it can be unreliable.) 

These are only examples — there are 
plenty of small problems like them, 
problems that individually are no more 
than irritations but that, en masse, 
build up to make the product look un- 
professional and difficult to manage. 
That's a pity, because it will be very 
useful indeed, and I can see that we'll 
use it extensively. 

That said, given the professional job 
ISS has done on Internet Scanner, I’m 
sure it will bring System Scanner up to 
par in the next couple of releases. 

So, given that the products are so in- 
teresting, why was the training course 
so dull? Well, as in many application 
training courses, the instructors seem 
to have tried to expand the content to 
fill the available space. A cynic might 
say that was to justify charging more 
for the privilege of attending. 

I spent four days training on two appli- 
cations, and I feel the instructors could 
have probably covered the same materi- 
al in one day if they’d pushed a bit. 

I’m not going to let any of this put me 
off from using the applications, but 
next time, I’ll skip the training and hire 
a consultant for a day or two to go 
through it with us on-site. D 


Jude Thaddeus - better solve security problems. Contact Jude at jude.t@lycos.com or click on Computerworld.com’s Security Watch community forum to participate in discussion topics. 
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A gadget-lover’s 


heaven, with 


a new PDA and 
some interesting 


accessories. 


By Russell Kay 


TECHNOLOGY 


Pocket PC 
(Goodies 


OME OF MY FRIENDS | 
think I have the neat- | 
est job, in that I get | 
paid to play with so | 
many of the newest | 


gadgets and gizmos, often be- 


fore they’re on the market. One | 
unexpected side effect is that I | 


am forever getting object les- 

sons in the difference between 

good design and bad. 
Take, for example, 


ucts. One has a good, though 
not standout, design, but some 
elements compromise its gen- 


eral usefulness. Another, full of 
promise, is nearly unusable for | 
incarna- | 


many in its current 
tion. And the third is a genius- 
class design that manages to be 


clever, attractive, reliable and | 


functional all at once. 


The good but compromised 
| product is the $499 Cassiopeia 


three | 
items I’ve been using recently. | 
All are potentially great prod- | 


A Pharos’ 
iGPS-180 ($209) 


EM-500 Pocket PC from Casio 
Inc. in Dover, N.J. (www.casio. 


com). It’s not as sleek a package | 
as Hewlett-Packard Co.’s Jor- | 
nada 545 [Technology, April | 


24] or Compaq 


Computer | 


Corp.'s iPaq Pocket PC, but it | 


has the best and brightest color 
screen I’ve yet seen on a per- 
sonal digital assistant (PDA). 


Incidentally, while setting up | 


the Casio, I found that it has 
great connectivity. It synchro- 


nizes much more reliably with | 
my PC via the included Univer- | 
sal Serial Bus cable than does | 


the HP Jornada. And you can 
link it to a Code Division Mul- 
tiple Access cell phone and to 
Casio’s own $105 PC-Unite 
data wristwatch. 

Clearly intended as a con- 
sumer product, the EM-500 is 
available in five colors: yellow, 
blue, green, red and sky blue. 

Another indicator of its con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sumer orientation is storage. | 
While installing the Pharos 

Global Positioning System 

(GPS) unit reviewed below, I | 
needed to copy a 1OMB file to 

the Cassiopeia, but its 16MB of 

RAM didn’t offer enough free | 
space. So I grabbed a compact | 
flash memory card I’ve been | 
using with other PDAs and dig- 

ital cameras — but it didn’t fit. 

This is the first pocket PC | 
that’s designed to use a newer, | 
smaller type of flash memory | 
card called a MultiMediaCard. | 
A telephone call to Sunnyvale- 
Calif.-based Sandisk Corp. | 
(www.sandisk.com), co-devel- | 
oper of the new medium, got | 
me a sample card I could use. 

There’s also a business ver- 
sion of the Cassiopeia called | 
the E-125, available only in sil- | 
ver, and it takes any Type II | 
compact flash card, including | 
IBM’s new 1GB Microdrive. | 
For an extra $50, you 
also get 32MB of 
RAM, as well as a 
desktop cradle for 
synchronizing; the 
EM-500 includes 
only a cable. 

The E-125 is clear- 
ly the one Id pick if I 
were buying a Casio 
PDA for my own use. 
However, while the 
Cassiopeia is a very 
nice unit, I still pre- 
fer the Jornada for 
everyday use. | 


Where in the World? 


I’ve been trying out a new 
GPS package for PDAs, the 
iGPS-180 from Torrance, Calif.- | 
based Pharos Inc. (www. | 
pharosgps.com). This $209 
package includes a GPS sensor | 


A Casio’s 


with cable (mine was Casio- | 
specific) and features a map | 
display and the ability to read | 
driving directions out loud. 
I installed the GPS and map- | 
ping software with no prob- | 
lems. Then I tried to download | 
a Boston-area map into the 
Cassiopeia and learned about 
the MultiMediaCard I men- | 
tioned above. Once I had the | 
card, the Boston map down- 
loaded easily, and I was eager 
to try out the GPS in the car. 
My first suggestion: Don’t 
attempt to drive and operate 
this GPS combo at the same 





Cassiopeia EM-500 
Pocket PC ($499) 
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time. The sensor is perma- 
nently attached to a cable that 
plugs into the Cassiopeia and 
then forks to a power plug for 
the car’s lighter socket. But 
when you put the sensor on the 
dashboard at the base of the 
windshield as instructed, the 
Cassiopeia is left dangling up- 
side down. You can’t put the 
unit on the passenger seat or 
even on the console; the cord 
needs to be at least 18-in. 
longer to be manageable. 

So I had to pick up the Cas- 
siopeia with my right hand to 
see it better, and each time I 
did, no matter how careful I 
was, I managed to inadvertent- 
ly press one of the Casio’s dedi- 
cated application buttons. Each 
time, the map was replaced by 
some other application. 

Who did the usability testing 
on this thing? Oh, it’s fine for 
the passenger, but the Casio, 

Pharos combination 
is next to useless for 
a solo driver. And if 
you can’t use it when 
you’re by yourself, 
then do you really 
need the voice direc- 
tions? 


Key Accessory 

I recently received 
Targus Inc.’s Stow- 
away keyboard for 
the Jornada. Once, in 
a review of Palm ac 
cessories [Exec Tech, March 8, 
1999], I pooh-poohed the use- 
fulness of a dedicated key- 
board for a PDA — after all, 
you can always use your PC 
and sync to the handheld, 
right? Well, the Stowaway has 
changed my mind. Because it 
folds up into a package that’s 
barely larger than a PDA itself, 
it’s easy to take along in any 
carrying bag. And when you 
open it up, you have a good- 
quality, full-size keyboard with 
decent touch, and it holds the 
Jornada in front of you at a 
nicely readable angle. 

The designers also built in a 
power connector so you can 
recharge the unit while it’s on 
the keyboard. 

Folded, the Stowaway is 
compact and latches together. 
It’s deceptively heavy, but you 
can still carry it in a shirt or 
jacket pocket. D 


A Targus Stowaway keyboard for the Jornada ($99) 
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Digital X-ray systems spell the end of film and 
waiting for diagnostic images. By Peter Panepento 


HOUSANDS OF ma- 
nila 


negatives are 
stashed in four 
rooms on two floors at Hamot 
Medical Center in Erie, Pa. The 
handling of this mountain of 
negatives is a positively mas- 
sive task that requires the full- 
time attention of 11 people, all 
of whom have the job of label- 
ing, cataloging and retrieving 
the bulky film envelopes. 
“Someday, this will be emp- 
ty,” says radiology information 
systems coordinator 


Crane-Huston as she walks 


through Hamot’s main X-ray | 


file room. 


Hamot, like most hospitals, | 


has a radiology department 
that is still working largely i 


an analog universe. While even | 


the most amateur of photogra- 
phers can catalog his work ona 
computer through the use of 


envelopes | 
packed with X-ray | 


Sherry | 


digital 
world’s 


mass-produced 
the ad- 

vanced radiologists are still 

dependent on a system that re- 

lies on darkrooms, lengthy lag 

times and massive amounts of 

film. 

Recent breakthroughs, how- 
ever, are allowing profession- 
als such as Crane-Huston to 
see the potential of digital radi- 
ography — technology that 
render Hamot’s 
mountain of manila obsolete. 
Because the X-ray process is so 
complex and its equipment so 
costly, widespread purchase 
and implementation of a digi- 
tal radiology system is still 
years away. But hospitals are | 
gradually getting introduced to | 
digital radiology technology, | 
which even in its infancy, is 
cutting down on time, film and 
mistakes. 

Hamot is one of about 100 
hospitals worldwide that have 


cam- 


eras, most 


could soon 


direct digital radiology (DDR) 
systems, and radiologists say it 
is only a matter of time before 
more hospitals will be able to 
benefit from this still-emerg- 
ing technology. 


Not There Yet 


“Digital radiology is not 
there yet,” says Craig Davis, 
Hamot’s associate director of 
radiology, noting that digital 
systems are still too costly, at a 
minimum of several million 
dollars, and too inflexible for 
many hospitals. “I would call it 
an also-have vs. a superior tech- 
nology. But it will get better,” 
Davis adds. 

Hospitals that have gone 
digital use a system made by | 
Swissray International Inc., an 
X-ray equipment manufacturer 
that markets the world’s only | 
DDR system. In 1991, the Swiss | 
company committed much of | 
its research and development | 


resources to developing a digi- 
tal system, which it was able to 
produce and sell for the first 
time in 1997. Swissray’s digital 
system is similar to a standard 
analog system, except that it 
converts X-ray images into dig- 
ital images rather than shoot- 
ing them onto film 

With the digital system, an 
X-ray beam passes through a 
patient’s body and projects the 
Xray 
screen, which, in turn, converts 
the X rays into visible radia- 
tion. A 
system is positioned behind the 


onto a_ scintillating 


I 
high-resolution lens 
screen, reproducing the infor- 
mation on a chip, which has 
millions of tiny, light-sensitive 
fields that absorb the X-ray in- 
formation. The light produces 
electric charges in the chip, and 
those charges are transmitted 
into electric signals. An analog- 
to-digital converter turns those 
signals into digital data and 


Bstores them in a computer for 


display and processing. 


Benefits Are Clear 
“{Hospitals] all can recog- 
Veli 


Swissray 


nize the benefits,” 
Laupper, CEO of 
America Inc. in Elmsford, NY. 


says 


“It saves time. It saves money, 
and [the images are] available 
anywhere.” 

But because the technology 
is still evolving and hospitals 
are still catching up in the in- 
formation 
digital 
concept with tons of potential 
but few practical users. And 
those who do use it are still 


technology arena, 


radiology remains a 


working the process into their 
existing analog systems. 
Hamot, for example, has one 
Swissray system that handles 
the bulk of the work in the hos- 
pital’s eight-unit radiology de- 
partment. But because of the 
unit’s and of the 
growing pains involved in us- 


cost some 
ing it, Hamot doesn’t rely sole- 
ly on Swissray’s system for all 
of its procedures. Radiologists 
say the digital images can be- 
come distorted at times. More- 
over, the Swissray system is 
part of a large, stationary piece 
of equipment, so it can’t be 
used at remote sites. 

Still, it is an important part 
of Hamot’s radiology depart- 
ment. With an analog system, 
once the X ray is available, it 
can be viewed only by one per- 
son at a time. But a digital sys- 


tem allows specialists from dif- | 
ferent departments, or even | 
hospitals, to | 


from different 
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view an image simultaneously 
David Koskoski, Hamot’s as 
sociate director of radiology 


the 


worked 


says hospital has 
the digital 


into its computer network, al 


net 


machine 


lowing emergency room doc 


tors, radiologists and techni 


cians to view results simulta 
neously 

With an analog system 
a technician shoots an 
patients and doctors mu 
about 10 minutes for the fi 
The 


eliminates the 


develop. digital systen 
walt 

“It’s a 
Koskoski says 


film 


mouse 
‘It’s not < 


to a room down three 


flights of stairs. The reports 


are all in there.” 
The digital system also cuts 
“ 


down on waste. With analog 


systems, improperly exposed 


X rays or those that don’t show 
what’s needed for a diagnosis 
must be retaken 

Because of the obvious ben 
feverishly 


efits, Swissray is 


working to manufacture and 
market a system that it hopes 
will $10 


will billion in 


generate 


worldwide sales during the 


next decade. But it must con 
tend with the fact that many 
hospitals are still waiting for 
more advanced technolog 
fore they make the costly con 
version to digital 

Still, Laupper says he be 
lieves the digital system will 
ultimately make 


ton’s vision of a filmless X-ray 


Crane-Hus 


department a reality. “Film is a 
technology of the past,” Laup 
is the 


‘Digital 


per says simply 
future.” D 


Panepento is a freelance writer 
in Erie, Pa. 


A New Look 
At X Rays 


The hardware for Swissray's direct dig- 
ital radiology system looks much like 
that for analog systems, but the im- 
ages are instantly available to an un 
limited number of viewers 
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OW THAT 
2000 appears to be gain- 


WINDOWS 


ing momentum among 
the Windows NT faith- 
ful, Microsoft Corp.'s 
nascent operating sys- 
tem is getting a hard 
look from another constituency: Net- 
Ware users. Whether it’s out of a de- 
sire to consolidate network operating 
systems, uncertainty about Novell 
Inc.’s long-term viability or the desire 
to run applications such as Exchange 
2000 that require Active Directory, at 


least some longtime NetWare users are 


mulling a move to Windows 2000. 

The number of users migrating from 
NetWare to Windows 2000 “is not go- 
ing to be massive, but I think it is going 
to be steady, and we are starting to see 
the first trickle,” says Laura DiDio, an 
analyst at Cambridge, Mass.-based 
Giga Information Group Inc. 

The issues involved in migrating 
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from NetWare to Windows 2000 are 
very different from those encountered 
when upgrading from Windows NT. 

NetWare administrators face a much 
more laborious task in moving users 
over to the new infrastructure. But if 
their staffs are well-versed in Novell 
Directory Services (NDS), that may 
actually give these companies a head 
start over NT users in implementing 
Windows 2000's Active Directory — 
which is a major undertaking in itself. 

“Migrating [from NetWare] to Win- 
dows 2000 is something that should 
not be done quickly,” says Scott Poole, 
Windows 2000 technical product 
leader at IBM Global Services in 
Austin, Texas. 

“What we are seeing is large enter- 
prises are most assuredly laying down 
the cornerstones for the migration.” he 
says. “My belief is this time next year, 
the large-scale rollouts will start hap- 
pening because people will be ready.” 


NetWare to 
Windows 2000: 


Makinc 


It isn’t easy, TT 
managers say. But 
with careful planning, 
you can minimize 
migration headaches. 
By Dominique 
Deckmyn 


hel 
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NetWare users will find that the move 


isn’t cheap: Michael Silver, an analyst 
at Stamford, Conn.-based Gartner 
Group Inc., pegs the average total cost 
of migrating from NetWare 4.x to Win- 
dows 2000 at $430 per user, with $178 
of that for labor costs alone. That adds 
up to more than $1 million for a 2,500- 
user LAN. “It’s a little more expensive 
than going from NT 4,” Silver says, 
adding that these costs assume that 
70% of servers will need to be replaced. 


Who’s Migrating? 

Today, it’s not typically the hard- 
core NetWare shops that are taking the 
plunge, says DiDio. Companies that 
have built their application infrastruc- 
tures around NDS and are using No- 
vell’s ZENworks for desktop manage- 
ment and GroupWise for messaging 
aren’t likely to budge. But even the 
hard-core NetWare shops are already 
familiar with Windows NT: Most run 


Mi 
Chec 


= NetWare and NDS are more mature and 
more reliable than Windows 2000 and 
Active Directory. 


= Users who must upgrade from older IPX- 


based versions of NetWare have the most 
compelling case for considering migrating 
to Windows 2000. 

= The fact that new applications such as 
Exchange 2000 require Active Directory 
may also influence the decision to migrate 
to Windows 2000. 

@ The technical issues surrounding a Net- 
Ware-to-Windows 2000 migration are of- 
ten secondary to overcoming administra- 
tors’ psychologicai resistance to leaving 


~ TECHNOLOGY 


e 
== 
: the NetWare platform. 
# A technical staff well-versed in Net- 
: Ware's NDS will have an easier time rolling 
out Active Directory than Windows NT 
: users who are upgrading. 

: m Differences between the Active Directory 
: and NDS directory tree structure add com- 
plexity to the migration of administrative 

?_ user and file permissions 

: ® Some thought might be given to running 
: parallel NDS and Active Directory struc- 

: tures rather than engaging in an immediate 
wholesale migration to Active Directory. 


: @ Third-party migration tools help ease the 
: pain but add to the expense. 


RRR Cle mn ins) 
Active Directory over NDS 
when building a central 
directory infrastructure, 
Re EM ste M Tt tt 
ing manager Scott Hall 
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Windows NT systems as application 
servers. 

Companies Computerworld spoke 
with about migrating to W 
2000 were either using older versions 
of NetWare (as far back as NetWare 
3.2) or had mixed NetWare 4.x and 
NetWare 5.x 


Older versions use Nov 


environments 

l’s propri 
etary IPX transport protocol. Moving 
to a pure, native Internet Protocol 
environment requires a significant 
migration effort 

“We wanted to get to pure IP, w 
meant moving to NetWare 5.1, and I 
felt that the move would be m 1 
cult than to start afresh [with A 
Directory] in parallel,” says Bob Duros 
systems and technology m 
the inbound division of West T 
vices Corp. in Omaha. “I had Novell 
consulting come in and look at my 
environment, and based on their inp 
migration to [NetWare] 5.1 had some 
issues.” 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield of North 
Carolina in Chapel Hill was a pure 
NetWare and Unix shop until 18 months 
ago, says NT administrator Don Os 
borne. The company still has about 23 
NetWare 4.11 file and print servers but 
has started to bring in Windows N71 
4.0 servers to run several applications 
In order to move to a pure IP environ 
ment and solve some persistent prob- 
lems with its Asynchronous Transfer 
Mode network backbone, the company 
needed to either upgrade to NetWare 5 
or move off NetWare entirely 

This past spring, Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield decided to move everything 
over to Windows 2000, hoping to save 
on administration costs by consolidat 
ing on one network operating system. 
That meant moving 3,200 users from 
NDS to Active Directory. 


Motivating Factors 


Most NetWare users — even those 
preparing to abandon the platform — 
say NetWare is stable and reliable 
“There is no real technical reason to 
move from NetWare and NDS to Win- 
dows 2000 and Active Directory,” says 
DiDio. “Active Directory still lags be- 
hind NDS in several areas. Novell has 
had six years to work out the kinks, 
and they have. There is ZENworks, so 
you don’t need as many third-party 
tools. There are more experienced 
administrators.” 

The problem is that Microsoft’s mar- 
ket dominance and Novell’s perceived 
problems are eroding support for Net- 
Ware. “You can’t argue with 90% mar- 
ket share,” says Michael Brown, direc- 
tor of technology at Yellow Trans 
portation LLC in Denver, which moved 
off NetWare and onto NT 4 about a 
year ago. NetWare “was incredibly sta- 
ble,” he says, adding that he has to re- 
boot his NT servers once per week 
Still, Brown says he has no regrets, be- 





cause “the increased functionality is 
incredible.” 

The state of Washington and San 
Francisco-based Wells Fargo & Co. 
both have ambitious plans to build a 
central directory infrastructure that 
departments can plug into — and 
they've both picked Active Directory 
instead of NDS 

Wells Fargo has 20,000 to 25,000 
user accounts in NDS — out of approx 
imately 120,000 total employees. It also 
had a Windows NT 4.0 domain struc 
ture that was reaching its physical lim 
its, says Scott Hall, enterprise engi 
neering manager at Wells Fargo Ser 
vice Co., the 13,000-strong information 
technology operation that supplies ser 
vices to most of Wells Fargo’s 120,000 
employees. 

However, Wells Fargo had an added 
incentive to choose Active Directory: 
The bank had been invited by Micro- 
soft to participate in the Joint Develop 
ment Program, which gave it the abili 
ty to closely follow and influence the 
development of Windows 2000. 

After 18 months, Hall’s group has 
completed its Active Directory migra 
tion and rolled it out on 30 hulking 
eight-CPU servers with 8GB of RAM 
each — enough to keep the company’s 
120,000-user, 1 million-object, 4GB di 
rectory in memory. “We went with the 
best we could have,” says a proud Hall. 
‘What’s a couple of extra grand in 
hardware?’ 

Each of Wells Fargo’s lines of busi 
ness has its own funding and IT plans. 
“When they're ready, we're ready for 
them,” says Hall. “We’re the core infra- 
structure that everyone can plug into 
and that we guarantee will be up 
always.” 

Washington state’s Department of 
Social and Health Services (DSHS) 
had similar plans, recounts enterprise 
networking manager Mike Frost. His 
nine-person team is responsible for 
running the agency’s Microsoft Ex- 
change e-mail system and its new Ac- 
tive Directory service. The department 
consists of eight administrations and 
26 divisions, all of which will eventual 
ly plug into the directory. 

“We already had a large foundation 
of Microsoft networking and e-mail, so 
[Active Directory] was a natural evolu 
tion,” says Frost. One of the agency’s 
divisions is currently testing a 6,000- 
user NetWare and GroupWise site. 
The rest of the agency is mainly using 
Microsoft Exchange. 

Other companies may have other 
motives for migrating to Windows 
2000 and Active Directory. The desire 
to roll out Microsoft Exchange 2000, 
which requires Active Directory, and 
to integrate other application servers 
into a single directory structure are 
two such factors. 

“(Microsoft Exchange 2000) is defi- 
nitely going to be a catalyst,” says Sil- 


TECHNOLOGY 


ver. “Some people are using a future 
Exchange migration to justify a Win- 
dows 2000 change.” 


The NetWare 
User Challenge 


Microsoft has made it technically 
easy to upgrade from NT to Windows 
2000. But NT administrators face a 
huge task adjusting to the concept of a 
directory. For NetWare shops, the chal- 
lenges are different. 

“From NetWare to [Windows 2000], 
the biggest problems are not techno- 
logical,” says IBM’s Poole. “The biggest 
issues are centered around brand 
loyalty. People like me who are [Certi- 
fied NetWare Engineers] and spent a 
lot of time and money on that — hav 
ing to replace that with [a Microsoft 
Certified Systems Engineer certifica 
tion} makes people unhappy. When 
you get past brand loyalty and [anti 
Microsoft] prejudice, NetWare people 
get interested.” 

A technical staff well-versed in NDS 
could give companies a head start in 
rolling out Active Directory, says 
Poole. “The first thing to understand is 
Windows 2000 at its most basic level is 
pretty compatible, philosophically, 
with NetWare 4 and NetWare 5,” says 
Poole. “People who understand Net- 
Ware and NDS are more than techni- 
cally qualified to be leaders in Win 
dows 2000 migration.” 

Frost says he had expected to take 
some heat from NetWare administra- 
tors. But they are leading the charge 
toward implementing Active Directory. 
NT administrators, though, are having 
a harder time adapting. “From NT to 
Windows 2000, that’s a huge shift in 
how things work,” he says. 

But NDS and Active Directory still 
have many differences. NDS can be 
partitioned, but every Active Directory 
server runs a complete version of the 
directory tree. And while both directo 
ries allow permissions to be “inherit- 
ed” from parent directories higher in 
the directory tree, both implement in- 
heritance in a different way — making 
a straightforward transfer of adminis- 


From NetWare to 
| Windows 2000], 
the biggest 
problems are not 
technological. 


SCOTT POOLE, WINDOWS 2000 
TECHNICAL PRODUCT LEADER, 
IBM GLOBAL SERV:CES 
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Migration 


e 
7 


Tool Kits 


MOVING USERS’ FILES and file permis- 
sions from NetWare to Windows 2000 - 
preferably without users noticing - may 
prove to be the biggest challenge in the 
migration process. Because of differences 
in how the two directories support inheri- 
tance, it can be hard to make sure that 
users have exactly the same file permis- 
sions and administrative rights under Ac- 
tive Directory that they had under Novell 
Directory Services (NDS). 

Windows 2000 ships only with tools 
for migrating from Windows NT, but Mi- 
crosoft Windows Services for NetWare 
5.0 is available for $149. Services for Net- 
Ware includes a directory synchronization 
tool as well as software that helps migrate 
files and permissions. But for big migra- 
tion projects, Microsoft's Matt Finger ac- 
knowledges that third-party tools are a 
better choice. 

Vendors providing such tools include 
BindView in Houston and NetIQ in Santa 
Clara, Calif. These vendors’ utilities per- 
form tasks such as creating an inventory 
of security and permission settings, mov- 
ing user data and user permissions to 
Windows 2000 and helping manage the 
new Active Directory tree structure. 

Blue Cross/Blue Shield of North Caroli- 
na's Don Osborne has used reporting 
tools from BindView to gain an under- 
standing of his current NDS permission 
settings, and he says he’s looking for the 
right tool to help him migrate a terabyte of 
user data and permissions. The tools 


trative permissions and file permis- 
sions impossible. 

“Some people want to move every- 
thing over into [Active Directory], and 
that’s typically not the best way to go,” 
advises Microsoft Consulting Services 
senior consultant Matt Finger, who 
works with customers in the design 
and pilot phases of Windows 2000 mi- 
grations. “You need to look at it with a 
fresh set of eyes. You are migrating 
data out of the directory, but the way it 
is laid out is different.” 

At West TeleServices, Duros chose 
to build a new Active Directory tree in 
parallel with NDS rather than attempt 
a complete migration. (Coexistence is 
indeed possible: Novell offers its 
DirXML tool for synchronizing NDS 
with Active Directory.) Duros says he 
wasn’t particularly happy with the 
NDS tree and he wanted to re-evaluate 
network permissions. 

But at the DSHS, the existing NDS 


tree structure was merely “cleaned up” 


when it was transferred to Active Di- 
rectory — and the NetWare adminis- 
trators were given control over that 


: alone will cost him about $35,000, he es- 
: timates. By contrast, West TeleServices’ 

: Bob Duros says he doesn’t expect to need 
: third-party tools. 


But most users and analysts agree that 


: third-party tools are a necessity when 

: moving large or complex networks over to 
: Windows 2000 - especially when migrat- 
: ing from NetWare 4.x or 5.x. These tools 

: sell in the range of $6 to $12.50 per user 

: account. That adds considerably te the 

: cost of moving from NetWare to Windows 
: 2000, says Giga’s Laura DiDio. 


With the expense of training staff and, 


in most cases, bringing in outside help, 
: the migration will turn into an expensive 
: proposition for most users. 


"NetWare to Windows 2000 
: Migration Tools 


Company: Microsoft Corp. 


: Web: www.microsoft.com 
: Product: Services for NetWare 5 


: Company: BindView Development Corp. 
: Web: www.bindview.com 

: Product: bv-Admin for Nove!l NDS 

: Migration 

: Price: Starts at $12.50 per user 


: Company: NetIQ Corp. 

: Web: www.netig.com 

: Product: NetWare Migrator 6.0 
: Price: $6 per migrated user 


- Dominique Deckmyn 


part of the tree, says Frost. 

Another problem typically encoun- 
tered in any Windows 2000 migration 
involves applications. “Most [Windows] 
applications are compatible,” says 
Duros, “but we ran into some ‘gotchas’ 
with homegrown apps.” 


One Step at a Time 

IT managers with NetWare-to-Win- 
dows 2000 migration projects still in 
the planning phases may take some 
comfort in knowing that none of the 
companies Computerworld inter- 
viewed had encountered any major 
problems, and all expected a reason- 
ably uneventful — though slow and 
painstaking — move. In the end, it 
seems, slow and steady wins the race. 


| “By taking it in a phased approach, we 


avoided a lot of pain,” says Duros, who 
now has 1,000 users on Windows 2000 
and Active Directory. “Department by 
department, small steps — resolve 
your issues and move on.” D 

Deckmyn is a freelancer in Belgium and 
a former Computerworld reporter. 
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You're the master 
of your own domain 
— in security, priva- 
cy, scalability. You 
don’t have to agree 
on requirements 
with nine other 
multinationals. 


PIERRE MITCHELL, ANALYST, 
AMR RESEARCH INC. 
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Building a private business-to- 
business exchange has its benefits 
- and challenges. By Steve Ulfelder 


UBLIC business-to-bus- 
iness exchanges may 
grab headlines, but pri- 
vate exchanges are grab 
bing market share. Ac- 
cording to Stamford, 
Conn.-based Gartner 

Group Inc., about 30,000 private ex- 

changes are either planned or operat- 

ing, as opposed to only 600 of their 
public counterparts. 

Private exchanges may link as few 
as a half-dozen suppliers or as many 
as several hundred participants. Users 
say the benefits include improved 
communication throughout the supply 
chain, which can lead to cost reduction 
(through lower inventory) and im- 
proved quality (because problems can 
be addressed quickly). 

With private exchanges, “you deploy 
based on your own requirements,” says 
Pierre Mitchell, an analyst at Boston- 
based AMR Research Inc. “You're the 
master of your own domain — in secu- 
rity, privacy, scalability. You don’t have 
to agree on requirements with nine 
other multinationals.” 

So, what are the challenges involved 
in rolling out your own private ex 
change? Here’s a look at three private 
exchanges and how information tech- 
nology managers implemented them. 
Each firm had different objectives and 
took different tacks to reach its goals. 

Toyota Motor Sales USA Inc., a Tor- 
rance, Calif.-based branch of Toyota 
Motor Corp., says it hopes to use a pri- 
vate exchange to whack about $175 mil- 
lion off its inventory. According to 
Gerald Braga, Toyota Motor Sales’ cor- 
porate manager for procurement and 
supply-chain management, the compa- 
ny’s parts-supply network encompass- 
es about 450 North American suppliers 
and 1,500 Toyota and Lexus dealers. 


“We control maybe $350 million of 
inventory,” Braga says, and that figure 
doesn’t include parts at dealerships. 


| The company is implementing a private 


business-to-business exchange that “we 
think is going to let us significantly re- 
duce that,” he says. Toyota Motor Sales 
has boasted that it will save $30 million 
per year once the exchange is up. 

To make the exchange happen, Toy- 
ota Motor Sales turned to i2 Technolo- 


| gies Inc. in Dallas. Toyota will use i2’s 
| TradeMatrix product to manage inven- 


tory and better predict delivery dates. 

Braga says the project was driven by 
a desire to work toward daily ordering. 
“We had a real need for better collabo- 
ration at the supplier level,” he says. 
“And we had to be able to communi- 
cate with the dealers at the opposite 
end [of the supply chain] to let them 
know when parts would be in.” Thus, 
the important functions for Toyota’s 
exchange include ordering capabilities, 
communication tools and demand- 
planning. 

Dealer Daily, Toyota’s proprietary 
parts-ordering software for dealers, 
will be integrated with the TradeMa- 
trix tools. “That'll give us the front end 
and the back end,” Braga says. “The in- 
between parts will all be able to com- 
municate through that network.” 

The tools i2 will replace are ancient: 
homegrown systems developed 30 
years ago, Braga says. “Even the most 
recent [Toyota ordering tools] still use 
Cobol,” he says. “We're talking hard- 
coded batch processing.” 

Interestingly, though, Toyota isn’t re- 
placing its legacy ordering system alto- 
gether. Rather, an incremental shift is 
planned. The i2 tools will interface 
with the old Cobol operational sys- 
tems, Braga says. But users will see 
only a new i2 interface that he calls an 
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overlay. “As time goes on,” Braga adds, 
“we'll replace the old system.” 

San Jose-based KLA-Tencor Corp., a 
supplier of process control and yield- 
management tools for the microelec- 
tronics industry, says having a small, 
private exchange is the secret to im- 
proved quality. 

Last year, the company, whose annu- 
al revenue tops $1 billion, launched 
an effort to raise quality levels. KLA 
turned to Datasweep Inc. in San Jose, 
which makes business-to-business ex- 
change and collaboration software for 
high-tech manufacturing firms such as 
PC vendors and makers of medical 
equipment [Technology, Sept. 25]. 

KLA created a business-to-business 


| exchange that links the company to 


two major suppliers, and it’s planning 
to add several more suppliers to the 


| exchange this fiscal year. It tracks 


every component of every unit that 
the company has ever handled. 
According to John Moore, e-quality 
project manager, KLA initially imple- 
mented the software in-house to work 


| out the bugs before extending the pro- 
| gram to suppliers. “We took the prod- 


uct and customized it quite a bit,” 
Moore says. “It’s a very flexible tool, 
but you always have the ability to cre- 
ate self-inflicted wounds.” 

Moore says KLA had an alpha test 
running in two divisions within eight 
weeks. The company projects quality 
improvements topping 25% in targeted 
areas. KLA is now extending its ex- 
change to include traditional partners. 


| Getting the Word Out 


If terrorists released toxic gas into the 
atmosphere above your hometown, it’s 
a fair guess that you’d appreciate hav- 
ing a simple, browser-based means of 
tracking the resulting poisonous cloud. 


MEMBERS ONLY 
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That’s an oversimplification of what customers. According to Gary Asmus, mation with clients could prove es] 


Innovative Emergency Management a process and data engineer, about a cially valuable. 
Inc. does, but not by much. The Baton year ago, the company decided to cr Initially, Asmus says, Innovative 
Rouge, La.-based risk-management ate a “knowledge-sharing database for Emergency Management planned to 
consultancy specializes in disaster corporate data.” This would amount to | build the exchange itself, but “when we 
simulation modeling. Its clients in- a private exchange built not around lid a requirements list [and] looked 
clude government agencies and the making transactions but around pro- our development costs, [we decided it] F 
military. viding information. would be more expensive to develoy Capacity, Breadth, Speed 

While business-to-business ex- “We're a knowledge engineering ourselves.” One of E-Portal Suite’s 
changes are most often associated with | company; we wanted to share this Having decided to buy rather than 
product-oriented companies, Innova- knowledge with clients,” Asmus says build, in January, Innovative Emer- 
tive Emergency Management is creat- Because projects tend to take years to gency Management chose Viador Inc., Gate\ 

a private exchange for its servic complete, sharing project-status infor- a Mountain View, Calif.-based compa- to such structure 


Microsoft SQL Ser 










Cat MOR se Cr Wrst CMururl im Cmte 
curement and supply-chain management at 
Toyota Motor Sales USA, says implementing 
a private B2B exchange could significantly 
UM CRR UNA Stem CML aT 
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portal mo 


framework 


plic ition programming interfaces 


makes i 


tal-style 

plementatio 

wee Innov 

ment got its pilot pros 

nal version of its knov 

database used 

fices — I 

months, Asmus says 
He’s beginning to roll t 

to clients; the comp: 

clude three or four cl 


within the ne 


e has n 
Viador over some interface detail 
2} overall, “Viadc ver ble. You 
don’t need to worry about details.” 
IT organizations planning private 
exchanges must define goals early and 
ch out for creeping implementation 


costs, experts say. With the fiel 





ncy, vendors are jostling for posi 


tion, changing their claims almost 


weekly and often promising more than 
they can deliver. 
Regardless of what any vendor says, 

IT managers should be prepared to 
apply a lot of elbow grease wt - 
plementing a private exchange. / 
cording to experts, wherever the 
an interface between two applications 
or data sources, there are sure to be 

| headaches. D 

| Ulfelder is a freelance writer in South- 
boro, Mass. 
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InfiniBand is a standard des 


TECHNOLOGY | 


HOT TRENDS & TECHNOLOGIES IN BRIEF 


InfiniBand 


} \ 


cribing a new architecture 


and specifications for data flow between processors 
and intelligent I/O devices. Replacing the Peripheral 
Component Interconnect bus in servers, InfiniBand 
promises greater bandwidth, increased expandability 
and enhanced flexibility in server design. 


BY MARK HALL 

S COMPUTING 
power gets con- 
centrated in data 
centers, eliminat- 
ing performance 
and improving 


are be- 


bottlenecks 
systems management 
coming ever more critical. I/O 
subsystems are at the root of 
many of these problems. In- 
finiBand is a new I/O technol- 
ogy that many claim will elimi- 
nate the hassles caused by the 
venerable but tired I/O archi 
tecture of today. 

This month, 
Ore.-based InfiniBand 
Association (IBTA) 


the Portland, 


released 


Version 1.0 of its eponymous | 


l/O The 180- 
member trade group includes 


specification. 


all the major systems, semicon- 
ductor and peripherals makers 
in the industry and is the result 
of last year’s merger of two 
competing I/O standards — 
Future I/O and Next Genera- 
tion I/O [Technology, July 26, 
1999]. With the specification in 
hand, IBTA members will be- 
gin designing and building In- 
finiBand-ready products that 
should appear on the market 


late next year. 


More Than 1/0 


InfiniBand will primarily re- 
place the Peripheral Compo- 
nent Interconnect (PCI) bus 
for servers. It offers far more 
capabilities and performance 


than PCI. Although PCI has | 


proved reliable and fast and 


will continue to increase its 


speed — reaching 1G bit/sec. | 


with the release of PCI-X 
(Technology, June 14, 1999] — 
architecturally, it lags behind 
InfiniBand’s channel design. 


Trade | 


For example, with Infini- 
Band systems, designers and 
information technology man- 


| agers can cease to think about 


I/O as always being part of the 
server — specifically, being in- 
side the enclosure. 
With InfiniBand, 
storage, networking and con- 


remote 


nections between servers are | 


accomplished by attaching all 


devices through a central, uni- | 


fied fabric of InfiniBand 
switches and links. That’s how 


InfiniBand solves the distance | 
architec- | 


issue of bus-based 
tures like PCI, which measures 


its distance from a CPU moth- | 


erboard in inches or even cen- 
timeters. InfiniBand’s channel 
design I/O devices be 
placed up to 17 meters away 


lets 


from the server using copper | 
wire, as much as 300 meters | 
using multimode fiber-optic | 
kilometers | 


cable or even 10 


HOST 


INTERCONNECT 


| switch 
| storage systems, routers and 


away with single-mode fiber. 
By eliminating the need for 
an internal I/O bus system, ar- 


| chitects will be rethinking how 
to package servers. Analysts at 


Illuminata Inc. in Nashua, N.H., 


| say they think a server’s foot- | 


print could be cut by as much 
as 60%, immediately benefit- 
ing crowded data centers by 
replacing hulking servers with 
more streamlined machines. 


Instead of specifying servers | 
| channel adapters as they’re 


with a certain number of PCI 
slots, most systems will simply 
come out of their crates with a 


nel Adapter (HCA). The HCA 
will connect a 
that links it to mass 
other peripherals outfitted with 
InfiniBand Target Channel 
Adapters (TCA). The switch 


provides point-to-point con- 


connect 


computer to | 
| a channel-based InfiniBand 


nections through its fabric. 
Today, if you need to add 
more storage to a server and 
you've run out of PCI slots, you 
need to bring down the server, 
add a PCI expansion board, 
the storage 
configure the array with the 


device, 


| Operating system and then re- 

boot the server. With Infini- 
| Band, you simply connect your | 
| disk array’s TCA to the Infini- 


Band switch. The intelligence 
in the channel adapters does 
the rest, without disrupting the 
server’s operation. 

The channel adapters are in- 


| telligent devices that handle all 


I/O functions without having 
to interrupt a server’s CPU. For 


example, when the InfiniBand’s | 
| fabric initializes itself, it dis- | 

covers all HCAs and TCAs in | 
| the fabric and assigns them 


logical addresses. It keeps track 


of devices through a polling al- | 


gorithm that lets it find new 


added to the fabric. 


| Links to Everywhere 


single InfiniBand Host Chan- 


The InfiniBand 


nel adapters to contain one, 


four or 12 links for various per- | 
| formance needs. These three | 
| link options handle bidirec- | 


tional data rates of 500M bit/ 


| sec., 2G bit/sec. and 6G bit/ 


| sec., respectively. 


InfiniBand Architecture 


Lad 
eu eR Ri 


SA t5) 
MEMORY - 


Brite a 


TCA 


NETWORK 
etait 


specifica- | 
tion includes options for chan- | 


InfiniBand uses the extend- 
ed addressing found in Inter- 
net Protocol Version 6. Packets 
that are transmitted contain 
source (HCA) and destination 
(TCA) addresses in the Infini- 
Band Global Route Header, 
which lets InfiniBand switches 
immediately shift the packet 


| directly to the correct device. 


You can cascade InfiniBand 
switches for fail-over protec- 


| tion. Where PCI buses have al- 


ways presented a single point 


| of failure in a server, Infini- 


Band’s external location and 


| channel architecture let you 


build in automatic backup and 
recovery — heretofore impos- 
sible with bus systems. 

Bob Pearson, vice president 
of business development at 
Vieo Inc. in Austin, Texas, says 
InfiniBand will unleash appli- 
cation developers to create 
much faster software, because 
they'll be able to have the ap- 
plication make calls directly to 
an I/O device instead of traips- 
ing through the CPU. 

For example, a simple open- 
or close-file request on a PCI 
| bus must pass through the mi- 
| croprocessor to fetch the file. 
But, Pearson says, with Infini- 
Band systems, applications can 
make the calls directly to the 
storage system that manages 
the file, freeing the CPU from 
unnecessary interrupts. D 


HCA = Host Channel Adapter 
TCA = Target Channel Adapter 


TCA TARGET 


Ua 
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Start-up’s Software 
Makes E-Mail Smarter 


Tacit Knowledge Systems transforms 
e-mail into an information repository 


BY TERI ROBINSON 


ALF THE battle of | 
managing knowl- | 
edge is identify- | 
correct | 
person to answer | 
| $2,000 per month or $5 mil- 
says Brian Davies, direc- | 


ing the 


a question or solve a problem. 
“People often don’t know 
who in a company to request 
information from,” says David 
Gilmour, founder, president 


and CEO of Palo Alto, Calif.- | 
based Tacit Knowledge Sys- | 


tems Inc. “So, they do the 
dreaded thing and send out a 
broadcast e-mail, which ulti- 
mately impairs productivity.” 


Gilmour says Tacit offers a 


way for the enterprise to over- 
come this obstacle using e-mail. 
The start-up’s KnowledgeMail 
and KnowledgeMail Plus prod- 
ucts work transparently with 


existing e-mail systems such as | 


Lotus Notes or Microsoft Ex- 
change, weaving the messages 
that workers pass back and 
forth into a knowledge infra- 
structure. 


Knowledge by Mail 


KnowledgeMail is the brain- | 


child of Gilmour, a former ana- 


lyst at Cambridge, Mass.-based | 


Giga Information Group Inc. 
“Knowledge management was 


associated with capturing and | 
says | 
Gilmour. “And we said, ‘What | 


managing knowledge,” 


if that’s never going to work?’’ 

Instead, Tacit focused its 
attention on 
knowledge worker,” says Na- 
thaniel Palmer, a chief analyst 
at The Delphi Group in Bos- 


ton. KnowledgeMail products | 


look for keywords and phrases 
in e-mail to create a profile of a 
worker’s knowledge and skill 
set. It uses the profiles to field 


co-worker requests for exper- | 
tise and forwards them to the | 


desired expert. 

San Francisco-based MimE- 
com Corp., a start-up that pro- 
vides hosted e-commerce ser- 
vices, is implementing Knowl- 


edgeMail with its Microsoft | 


Exchange Server. MimEcom 
said it hopes to encourage its 





“managing the | 





250 workers to share knowl- 


spond to requests for pro- 
posals. 


a missed opportunity worth 
lion,” 


tor of global services manage- 
ment at MimEcom. 


| back 
edge so they can better re- | 


“If we didn’t respond | 
properly or at all, it could be | 


Davies notes that often, “new 
people come in [to the com- 
pany] and have questions. Who 
do they ask? You can integrate 
{KnowledgeMail] into your 
end, and even if 
you don’t use it, Knowledge- 
Mail collects information on 
you automatically.” 

While that may sound a little 
intrusive, Gilmour insists that 


| the opt-in nature of its Knowl- 


edgeMail Plus enhanced prod- 


| uct offers more than adequate 
| protection. “The information | 


TACIT CEO DAVID GILMOUR: “We aad to create [a knowledge 


management system] that was fully automated” 


Tacit 
Knowledge 
Systems Inc. 


Location: Palo Alto, Calif. 


Niche: E-mail-based knowledge 
management 


Why it’s worth watching: 
KnowledgeMail could help work- 
ers finish tasks more efficiently. 


Company officers: 

¢ David Gilmour, president and CEO 
* Bill Lonergan, chief financial 
officer 

Robert Poon, vice president of 
engineering 

¢ Jim Weil, senior vice president of 
sales 

¢ Lance Devin, vice president of 
marketing 


Milestones: 
¢ December 1997: Incorporated 





¢ November 1999: 
KnowledgeMail 
launched 

© April 2000: wai 
ed patent for profiling 
technology 


= D2 


Employees: 2 


Burn money: $10.9 million from 
Draper Fisher Jurvetson and 
Reuters Venture Capital 


Products/pricing: Pricing for 
KnowledgeMail and Knowledge- 
Mail Plus 1.3 starts at about $395 
per seat, with volume discounts 
available. 


Customers: Texaco, MimEcom, 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Giga Informa- 
tion Group 


Red flags for IT: 

* Knowledge base has narrow 
e-mail focus 

¢ Unclear how it will scale in larger 
environments 

¢ Faces increasing competition 
from e-mail vendors such as Lotus 
* Possible acquisition target 


| What’s more, 


PUTE 
ooh Iv Pw, 
pt 44, 


em ’ 
netBing 
ANIES 


Prva 


| tion from a company’s 


in the profiles lives beyond 
the reach of the enterprise,” 
Gilmour says. “The user can 
modify the profile and deter- 
mine what’s made public, but 
the company can’t see it or 
touch it. We can’t reveal any- 
thing about you unless 
give your permission.” 


Data Control 


John Old, information man- 
agement focus-area leader at 
Texaco Inc. in Houston, 
KnowledgeMail “is the only 
product I’ve seen that address- 
es the privacy issue.” Between 
300 to 500 employees at Tex- 
aco currently use the system 

Giving knowledge holders 
that type of control over data 
could translate into low par- 
ticipation. But even if an em- 
ployee chooses not to release 
profile details, the system will 
still pass co-worker informa- 
tion requests anonymously to 
that employee, who can choose 
whether or not to respond. 

Palmer says he believes that 


you 


Says 


| Tacit’s technology is well-posi- 
| tioned as an intermediary be- 


tween the knowledge holder 


| and the knowledge seeker. And 
| because it works with major 
| e-mail systems, it doesn’t alien- 


e-mail vendors. 
its workings re- 
main transparent to the user. 
Old notes that the system is 
easy to implement. So far, the 
only stumbling block has a 
more human face. “We 
, didn’t spend enough 
| © time talking to people 
about the privacy is- 
sue,” Old says. “We 
needed to explain they 
had control over what 
was published, that this 
isn’t Big Brother mining e-mail 
and using it for some evil 
purpose.” 


ate the big 


| Beyond Mail 


Tacit is meeting criticism 
from competitors who say its 


approach is too e-mail-centric. 


KnowledgeMail 1.3, released in 
April, can aggregate informa- 
portals, 
intranets and directories. 
However, Navi Radjou, an 


| analyst at Cambridge, Mass.- 
| based Forrester Research Inc., 


says he expects that Tacit will 


| have to pump up its offerings 
; and possibly partner with a 


messaging vendor as 
competitors appear. D 


more 


| Robinson is a freelance writer in 


New York. 
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Tacit is very specific to the e-r 
environment, and the others like Orbital 
aren't,” says Palmer. Which isn't neces 
Sarily a Dad thing Asurvey DY San Jose 
based Dataquest found that 460 of 
nformation technology managers in 
arge enterprises ranked e-mail as one 
of the top 10 mission-critical systems 
Brian Davies, director of g| 
management at MimEcom, says he 
wanted an e-mail-based solution. “Our 
research found that Tacit is the only 

product that did [knowledge manage- 
ment] through e-mail,” he says 

Navi Radjou, an analyst at Forrest 
Research in Cambridge, Mass., says 
Tacit Knowledge Systems is aware of 
the competition. Among the ways the 
company could boost KnowledgeMail is 
by adding location and instant-messag 
ng capabilities 

‘The next step is once you find who is 
the right expert, you will be [able to find] 
out whether or not that person is online 
and [his] status,” says Radjou 

Tacit's competitors, according to 
Palmer, include the following 


Orbital Software Inc. 


Framingham, Mass 
www.orbitalsw.com 


oDal Services 


Orbital’s Organik provides a scalable 
person-to-person question-and-answer 
infrastructure for Internet and corporate 
portals. 


Autonomy Inc. 
San Francisco 
www.autonomy.com 


Autonomy's ActiveXnowledge software 
extracts meaning from pieces of text a 
ser reads or writes 
- TeriRobinson 
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T’S EVERY technologist’s 

dream. Hunker down 

with a few buddies, cre- 

ate a product, launch a 

business, capture a mar- 
ket, arrange the initial public 
offering and sit back — waiting 
to rake in the millions. 

If only it were that easy and 
that predictable. For any com- 
pany to achieve acceleration, 
it needs the power of money 
behind it. And attracting in- 
vestors takes a strong combi- 
nation of technical know-how, 
business savvy and guts 

Consider the experience of 
one recent start-up. 


START WITH A GREAT IDEA 

College 411 was a dot-com 
whose founders had the right 
stuff to get their business off 
the ground — and who learned 
plenty along the way. 

“I was dabbling on the Inter- 
net and wondering what type 
of business would make sense 
for me as I was getting ready to 
graduate from Stanford,” re- 
calls Travis S. Bowie. “I real- 
ized that the college-student 
marketplace was pretty much 
wide open on the Net and that, 
despite my youth, I did have 
some form of expertise be- 
cause I was in touch with what 
that market needed.” 

Bowie, a college senior ma- 
joring in economics and inter- 
national relations in 
hooked up with his buddy Dy- 
lan Vaughn, a senior majoring 
in symbolic systems. Together, 
they hatched College4ll.com, 
a Web site that provided in- 
formation, resources and dis- 
counts to college students. 

“Travis is the business ge- 
nius,” says Vaughn. Bowie's 
training in economics and 
his ability to attract skilled 
partners gave College 411 its 
jump-start. Vaughn, the com- 
puter whiz, led the product 
development 


BUILD A PLAN 
AND A PROTOTYPE 

The two entrepreneurs re- 
searched their idea at Stanford 
University in Stanford, Calif., 
where they both continued to 
carry their senior course loads. 

They committed themselves 
to working four hours every 
weeknight on College 41l, re- 
calls Vaughn. By April of last 
year, they had written a com- 
prehensive business plan and 
built a prototype of the Web 
site. They also recruited anoth- 
er key partner, Nate Boswell, a 


1998, | 





~ TECHNOLOGY®: 


Skills ‘That 
Lure Investors 


Have the urge to launch your own dot-com? 
Here’s a look at the skills investors expect you 
to have in order to draw their interest. By Jill Vitiello 


history and political science 
major, who was responsible for 
business development and Web 
content and design. 


WORK YOUR CONTACTS; 
LEARN TO NEGOTIATE 

Armed with their plan and 
a prototype, the College 411 
founders began contacting all 
the influential people they 
knew in Silicon Valley. They 
met with former employers at 
AltaVista Co., Lycos Inc. and 
Amazon.com Inc. and faculty 
members at Stanford. 

The young entrepreneurs 
asked for introductions to at- 
torneys and venture capitalists 


to help finance their new com- 
pany. Thanks to these mentors, 
College 411 gained momentum. 
One of the most prestigious law 
firms in the Valley took them 
seriously and helped them find 
seed money, says Bowie. 

“The first venture-capital 
meeting that Dylan and I went 
into, we didn’t know what we 
were doing,” admits Bowie. 

The adviser who accompa- 
nied them kept silent during 
the meeting. Later, he gave 
them a crash course in how to 
present a convincing argument 
for capitalization. “Soon, we 
were sitting across the table 
from an investor, looking him 


in the eye, talking seriously 
about him giving us $5 million 
in financing,” says Bowie. “We 
were still just a couple of 23- 
year-olds, but we learned how 
to negotiate effectively.” 

According to the College 411 
founders, venture capitalists 
were impressed by their re- 
search of the market and the 
opportunity it represented for 
online Bowie says the 
venture capitalists must have 
been also favorably impressed 
with their confidence and pas- 
sion for the project because 
they agreed to back it. 

With seed money in the 
bank, College 411 was in busi- 


sales 


Bern HARDING 


| 
= 


| 
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ness. The founders began re- 
cruiting employees and moved 
the company into office space 
in San Francisco. 


WELCOME GROWTH 

By the end of the year, the 
College 411 team was working 
on getting commitments for its 
next round of funding. In the 
process, the founders 
meeting with other companies 
that had the potential to be- 
come business partners. 

One of those firms was Stu- 
dent Advantage Inc., a com- 
petitor that College 411 had 
known about from the outset. 
Boston-based Student Advan- 
tage launched in 1992 and 
went public last year with 
more than $40 million in 
revenue and 2 million active 
members, according to CEO 
Ray Sozzi Jr. 

When the two companies 
met earlier this year to dis- 
cuss how they might work 
together, they decided instead 
on an acquisition. In a stock- 
for-stock deal — finalized in 
May — Student Advantage ac- 
quired College 411. 

Sozzi, who operated several 
on-campus businesses while 
he was a student at Dartmouth 
College in the 1980s, began 
Student Advantage to capture 
the buying power of college 
students and to market it to 
corporations, a model similar 
to the American Association of 
Retired Persons and the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association. 


were 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 

“We saw in College 411 spe- 
cific, sophisticated tools that 
we wanted to incorporate into 
Student Advantage,” explains 
Sozzi. He says he was drawn 
to the College 411 founders’ 
knowledge of the student mar- 
ket and their ability to get as 
far as they did in the competi- 
tive dot-com world. While it 
wasn’t the original intention of 
the team to be acquired by a 
competitor, the entrepreneurs 
recognized a golden opportu- 
nity when they saw one. 

“It’s difficult to create a vi- 
able, profitable model on the 
scale needed to win in this 
space,” says Bowie. 

“We advanced the dream,” 
says Vaughn. “We're excited 
about bringing our combined 
vision to the largest number of 
people possible.” D 
Vitiello is a freelance writer 
in East Brunswick, N.J. 
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world’s best-paying and best-run companies. When one 
of our posted positions matches your profile, we'll alert 
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Cotelligent USA, Inc 


Please submit resume to 
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behind 
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Tearing Down the Walls in ERP 
All in a Day’s Work at DTI 


DTI is Extending the Enterprise*” for clients who need 
their back office to talk to their web storefront. With 16 
years of success, we know how it works. Join the 
leader in ERP to B2B integration. Several positions are 
available for qualified candidates with excellent 
communication and computer skills, BS/MS and 
relevant experience. Full benefits include pre-IPO stock 
options 


PedpleSoft Developers ‘ vision i Araos Wer, CO 8020: B a 
and Project Managers Se ae aire etter r= | ress 4 
Package-experienced Programmers, Applicatic 

Specialists & Project Managers. Full travel required 

Relocation not required 


Java Developers and B2B 
Project Managers 


Server-side Java™ developers strong in programming sate ; ice ics ceca B tt i a 
languages, middleware and RDBMS - Project Managers t f user CIC AVA. and RDBMS e er ep aa ye ensa tangy . 
with B2B project leadership experie Full travel " Nene: OF re 

required. Relocation not required 


eBusiness Technologist 


development of eBusiness tools and app! 
Strong presentation, technical writing and verbal skills 
Minimal travel required. Based in SF Bay Area 


J.D. Edwards Consultants 
and Project Managers 


Package-experienced Programmers, Application 
Specialists & Project Managers. Full travel required 
Relocation not required 


Fax (510) 353-3706 
email: recruiting@dtius.com 
www.dtius.com 
EOE 


ERP PROGRAM MANAGER 
REQ #686 


Connecting People and products to destinations 
around thé globe — that's what the Port of Seattle 


saul gi scrote] [Pore oon Better get in here. 


We are looking for an exceptional leader to oversee 
the operation, Maintenance, usage and enhancement 
of the Port's PeopleSoft Enterprise Resource Plan- 
ning (ERP) software, which supports our lines of busi- 
ness goals and plans. Requires 7 years of business 
and téchnology project management experience in 
the area of acCounting/financial software; knowledge 
of design, opranas and full development life cy- 
cle; BA/BS in a related field and 3 years of personnel 
and budget management experience. Preferred qual- 
ifications include an MBA, experience with People- 
Soft Financials and prior experience leading organi- 
zations in effective use of an enterprise Software 
system. See our web site at www.portseattle.org for 
further details 

Filing closes on Friday November 10, 2000, at 
Be? .m. Please send résumes/applications to 

oy Ox 1209, Seattle WA, 98111 or fax to (206) 728- 
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ai Port of Seattle 


It’s Fast. 
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THE WORLD OF 
WorK IS CHANGING 
EVERY WEEK. 


LuCKILyY, WE ARE Too! 
For the most up to date 
opportunities and coverage, 


stay tuned in with us. 


IT CAREERS 


where the best get better 


1-800-762-2977 
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Data Warehouse Specialist 


wanted by manufacturing 


company in Elmhurst, IL. Must 


have Bachelor's 


Software Engine 
LA, CA) to de: 
applications u 
People tools. 

sual Basic, Oracle é 


n pro 
g project 

ations. Require MS or 
the equivalent in Comp. S 
Math., E.E. or in a related fielc 
plus 1 yr. exp. (or a BS plus 
Progressive exp.) In offered p 
sition or as Programmer 
tems Analyst. Competitive 
salary 40hr/wk fon-Fr 
8:00am-5:00pm. Resume to 
Jasti, Global Software Solutions, 
Inc., 1135 Rue La Chelle Lane 
St. Louis, MO 63141. An Em- 
ployer paid Ad/EOE 


Network Engineer wanted 
by DePaul University for job 
located in Chicago, IL. Must 
have Master's in Computer 


Science/Engineering 


Respond to: HR Dept 
DePaui University, 25 E 
Jackson Blvd., Suite 1616 


Chicago, IL 60604 


Systems Analyst wanted F/T by 
Systems Consulting Co 
Jegree 
> yrs exp 
Applications dev using ABAP/4 
& SAP Script creating doc 


templates design rev & code 


Respond by resume 
Dept, STA Consulting 


Rd 


SENIOR WEB DEVELOPER 
eate 

tables and VB apps. Must have 

Science. Must 

have knowledge of ASP, SQL 

Visual Basic, HTML 

ript, COM, and IIS. Send 

resume with cover letter to 

Stockpoint, Inc. 2600 Crosspark 
Road, Core 


ATTN: Ron Stablein 


Trusted by 
more hiring 
managers than 
any IT space in 
the world. 
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The Right Solution. 


The right solution. That's what The Revere Group® delivers every 
time. We stand behind this commitment by developing and deliver- 
ing e-business consulting services, helping our clients design, develop, 
and deploy high impact solutions. We provide comprehensive, strat- 
egy-driven digital solutions with an emphasis in the middie market. 
We adhere to a sustainable business model that has aliowed us to 
best serve our clients and employees over time, while managing to 
the pace of change in the marketplace. Our growth is consistent and 
profitable, averaging approximately 30% annually. 


Established in 1992, The Revere Group employs over 475 people, 


of which 80% are consultants 


Headquartered in Deerfield, IL, we 


have other offices in the Boston, Charlotte, Cleveland, Denver 
and Milwaukee markets. We are looking for innovative and 
experienced consultants who have distinguished themselves 
professionally. We are growing our team and are in search of 
talent in the following areas 


¢ IT Strategy 


¢ Enterprise Applications (PeopleSoft, Lawson, Mobius, 
J.D. Edwards) 
Customer Relationship Management (Siebel, Clarify, 
Vantive, Vignette) 
Supply Chain and Distribution (Ariba, Commerce One) 
Knowledge and Media Management, Workflow & 
Data Warehouse 
Custom Application Development & System Integration 
Database, Network & Infrastructure Architecture 
Change Management & Training 


Application & Infrastructure Outsourcing 


For consideration, please submit a resume to 


The Revere Group 

1751 Lake Cook Road, Suite 600 
Deerfield, IL 60015 

Fax: (847) 790-2100 
resumes@reveregroup.com 
www.reveregroup.com 


eoe m/f/d/v 


Software Engineer (St. Louis 
MO) design, develop and main- 
tain mgt. info. systems for engr 
istallation, customer service 
and order mgt. Duties include 
using OLEDB to program for daa 
transfer between main frame 
UNIX Informix and SQL server 
using Shell and Java to write 
CGI script, and using Visual C++ 
and Visual Basic to write Active 
Server Page with embedded 
COM component for corporate 
Intranet web sties. Requires 
Master's degree in Comp. Sci. or 
Elect. Engr. $64,500/yr: 40hr/wk 
Mon.-Fri.; 8:15am-5:15pm. Re- 
spondents must be presently au- 
tr ed for permanent empi 
m in US. Resume to J 
Gaston, MO Div. of Workforce 
Jevelopment, 4040 Seven Hills 
Dr. Ste. 166, Florissant, MO 
636 700. Re: Job#244935 
Ar ployment paid ad / EOE 


Reports Analyst wanted by 
manufacturing company in 
Elmhurst, IL. Must have Bachelor's 
in Computer Science/Electrical 
Engineering and two years 


experience as systems analyst 


Respond to: HR Dept., Chamberlain 
845 Larch Avenue 


Elmhurst, |L 6012¢€ 


Business Systems Analyst 
Dayton, OH: Analyze customer's 
business requ’s; eval, dvip & 
impimt solutions using FlexGen 
s/ware; document systms; train 
end-users; provide technical 
on-line support of FlexGen, inci 
integration w/Impact; write Flex- 
Gen technical articles; liaison 
betw. FlexGen dev. team & 
clients; test & distribute new 
FlexGen releases. Perform 
installation support on various 
OS systms & Cobol envrmts 
support of RM/Cobol, AcuCobol 
& MicroFocus Cobol syntax 
Prep analyses to help establish 
e-business procedures. Pertorm 
Unix admin. support. Use s/ware 
& h/ware such as FlexGen 
FronTier FlexGen U/Sal 
ODBC, Sco Unix, HP Unix, IBM 
AIX, WinNT, Win95/98, MS 
Word, Excel & Access, Internet 
& email s/ware. Req: Bach Deg 
(or foreign equiv, or equiv in 
education) in Business Admin or 
related field + 2 yrs exp as 
Business Systems Analyst 
performing similar duties. Fax 
resume to (937) 438-5377 


Computer Programmer/Analyst 
50 hours/week from 9AM to 
6PM. $60,000/year. Comput- 
er programming, systems analy- 
sis, and other software devel 
opment work on IBM AS/400 
using RPG/400, CL/400, and 
SQU/400. Requires Bachelor's 
degree in Computer science and 
three years experience in job of- 
fered. Applicants must show 
proof of legal authority to work 
permanently inthe U.S. Please 
send resumes to illinois Depart- 
ment of Employment Security, 
401 South State Street -7 North, 
Chicago, IL 60605. Attention 
Ms. Lydia Clark; Reference # V- 
IL-23655-E. An Employer Paid 
Ad. No Calls. Send two 
copies of both resume and cov- 
er letter 
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“REVERE 


Consult with client users and 
management personnel to de- 
termine technical requirements. 
define problems and implement 
solutions. Analyze, design and 
develop relational database ap- 
plications for Oracle using 
PL/SQL and Pro*C. Provide 
database modeling and design 
and code data extracts in Ora- 
cle. Multiple Positions Open 


Bachelor's degree or equivalent 
in Comp. Sci. or related field 
(Comp. Eng., Comp. Appl., MIS 
or CIS), Math or Eng., plus two 
years experience in the job of- 
fered or in a related software de 
velopment occupation. Experi- 
ence in related occupation must 
include analysis, design and de- 
velopment of relational database 
applications using PL/SQL and 
Pro*C 


$65,000 annually, full time, 8:00 
a.m. — 5:00 p.m. Work in the 
Denver area. Application is by 
resume only. Submit resumes to 
Colorado Department of Labor 
and Employment, Employment 
Programs, Attn: Jim Shimada 
Ref #CO 4679775, Two Park 
Central, Suite 400 1515 Arapa- 
hoe Street, Denver, CO 
80202.2117 


Programmer: Plan, develop 
test, document, and maintain 
computer programs, systems. 
networks, and websites using 
Erwin, MS SQL Server, Visual 
Basic, PowerBuilder, Fox Pro 
Windows NT, and HTML. Main- 
tain Merchant Account Services 
System. Day shift, full-time, com- 
petitive salary. Bachelor's de- 
gree in Comp. or Info. Science 
req'd, as is one full year of exp. 
in the job offered or in a pro- 
grammer analyst position. Em- 
ployer will accept a masters lev- 
el degree in lieu of a bachelors 
degree pius one full year of ex- 
perience. Resumes to Carmel 
Financial Corp., Inc., Sharon 
Van Hoozer, R&W File 2271.01 
101 E. Carmel Dr., Ste. 200. 
Carmel, IN 46032 











PUT YOUR OWN STARS ON STAGE 


—Announcing The ITcareers Achievement Showcase 


SUE R Uee eam ea 
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Build retention into your IT advertising 
program through public recognition of 
your top performers. Use messages‘on 
how you value employees - as you attempt 
to attract new ones, 


The ITcareers Showcase will have prime 
position within our week advertising 
section - appearing in Computerworld, 
InfoWorld and Network World. 
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These pages will honor: 


* Award winners for technology or 
service achievements 

Lae rICe maim CO MeC Oma ee 

* Patent awards 

* Special assignments and promotions 


| The Achievement Showease was created 
‘for employers who understand that your 
most important target market is the IT 
professional who already works for you. 


For information on our special 
introductory rates, 
er Rim erea aay 


1-800-762-2977. 
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in 


PeopleSoft 


Market saturation is a reality in the 
aggressive IT world. However, what 
has been common among Fortune 


100 companies has not been common 
in every market sector. The result is 


that there is continuing need for spe- 
cialized skills and experiences within 
the Information Technology industry. 


Such is the case for PeopleSoft 
where there’s a need for integration 
skills and dynamic innovation as 
PeopleSoft applications adapt to 
meet entirely new markets. 


} ' mn Go ~% 
sulting Services 


Blackwell Co 
Chicago, Il 
Blackwell C 


cation and systems expertise in an environment 


sulting Services provides appl 


committed to building personal relationshi 

with clients. “We partner with other companies 
and innovate to bring the best possible solution 
to our clients,” says Beth Wallace, director of 


package solutions at Blackwell 


The firm provides network design, web devel 
opment and design, web enabling applications 
call center expertise and strategic planning for 
its clients. Some recent projects include devel- 
oping a long-term institutional strategy for the 
U.S. Naval Academy while also supporting the 
State of North Carolina in developing its 
strategy for telecommunications and public 
television. The Blackwell team is currently 
helping the Chicago Public School System 
internet-enable 660 schools 


Founded in 1994, Blackwell has been a lead 
player in PeopieSofi iechnologies for the past 
three years. “We’re focused right now on 
bringing this capability to the public sector 
government, as well as education,” says 
Wallace. As the company plans to increase its 
workforce by more than 30 percent in the next 
four months, Wallace and other Blackwell 
leaders are looking for people who have a 
proven record in specific IT disciplines, whether 
PeopleSoft, ERP, network design, Lotus Notes 
or IT consulting. 


,* 


“One interesting plus for Blackwell 

employees is that while we may hire you 

for expertise in one area, we will help you 
leverage your experience, enabling people 

to grow into other areas,” says Wallace 

With single-digit turnover, the company is 
committed to providing leading-edge work for 
employees while preserving the good elements 
of a strong employee/company relationship 
“Yes we have aggressive bonus structures and 
compensation,” says Wallace, “but what keeps 
people here is that our founder and CEO, Bob 
Blackwell, is committed personally to every 
employee.” The commitment is shown through 
the company’s commitment to fast learning, as 


well as work/life balance that includes flexibility 


A second distinction for Blackwell is its diversi- 
ty. Wallace says that 22 countries are repre- 
sented among employees. “As individuals 
these employees have a rich combination of 
skills that reflect their countrie 


grounds - a rich mix of resour 


and back 

5 that benefits 
our clients but also the people who work here,” 
she says. “Just as diverse as the people and 
skills you'll be exposed to here are the projects 


we work on.” 


The Revere Group 


Deerfield, IL 
At the Revere Group, the aftermath of 
Y2K has meant all new focus on enterprise 
applications that are value-added and that 
reduce cost. “This has meant more pressure on 
us to help clients quantify and qualify improve- 
ments to their information technology,” says 
Kim Wochinski, vice president-enterprise appli- 
cation solutions. “We’re more innovative in 
redesigning processes, resulting in more and 
more exciting ways of applying solutions such 
as PeopleSoft.” 


Projects have included complete overhauls 
of business operations. For one client, this 
involved everything from delivery of service 
to cash flow. Another project found 

Revere Group developing a new resource 
management tool, based on PeopleSoft, for 
a professional services firm - identifying gaps 
and filling needs. 


The Revere Group today has 475 employees 
and is looking to hire nationwide, primarily in 
Deerfield, Denver, Boston, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland and Charlotte, NC. “We need people 
with a strong business background, multiple 
experiences with ERP systems such as 
PeopleScft,” says Wochinski. “The best case 
scenario is a strong combination of functional 
and technical skills.” 


The Revere Group likes to have an average eight 
to 10 years experience on its customer teams 
“More than 75 percent of our employees have 
over 10 years experience,” she adds. In addition 
to providing challenging projects, The Revere 
Group offers three career paths - functional 
experts, project management or technical 


“The reasons to work for The Revere Group are 
best reflected in what we hear from employ- 
ees,” says Wochinski. “They tell us that they 
feel the company is committed to them as peo- 
ple. It shows in our approach to work/life bal- 
ance and our commitment to 80 hours of train- 
ing for each person every year. They enjoy the 
challenging projects we take on for our clients, 
and they enjoy working with top people in the 
industry. That emphasis on the employee is 
important and rare in the consulting field. 


“We’re committed, too, to leading-edge 
technology, as well as business practices. 
That means you can drive new ideas and will 
be recognized for what you do.” 


TRS) 
For more job opportunities in PeopleSoft, turn 
to the pages of ITcareers. 
© If you'd like to take part in an upcoming 
ITcareers feature, contact Janis Crowley, 650.312.0607 
or janis_crowley@itcareers.net. 
© Produced by Carole R. Hedden 
© Designed by Aldebaran Graphic Solutions 
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Continued from page 1 


Staffers 


times been saddled with devel 
opers who have built only the 
most basic of marketplaces. 

‘A lot of the e-commerce in 
tegrators out there are strong at 
front-end design. They can pu 
a pretty face on a Web site,” said 
Simon Yates, an analyst at For 
rester Inc. in Cam 
bridge, Mass. “But they lack the 


Research 


expertise to do a lot of the back- 
end integration that companies 
need. Most of these guys don’t 
understand back-end 
and IT needs at all.” 
Cargill Inc.’s eVentures unit 
Mateo, Calif., 
worked with more than 10 soft- 


systems 


in San has 
ware vendors and more than 10 
consultancies in building sev- 
en digital marketplaces. 

To help build its first one, 
Minneapolis-based Cargill hired 
a consulting firm that billed it- 
self as a market leader and 
touted its reference accounts. 
But staffers soon learned that 
the “very expensive” outside 
team could do little more than 
“throw up catalogs and por- 
tals,” said Monica Morse, man 
aging director of eVentures. 

‘As we got into it, we real 
ized it needed to go way be- 
yond that, and this company 
couldn’t take us there,” Morse 
“We had to 
throw out [the outside team] 


said. basically 
and bring in someone who 
could do the development 
work in order to make this 
valuable to the participants.” 
Now 


consultants, Cargill asks for ré- 


when it hires outside 


sumés, and it interviews every 
member of the implementation 
team to make sure it’s getting 
experienced developers who 
have actually built the market 
places on the company’s refer- 
ence list. Morse said that in the 
early days, her company found 
that consulting firms might be 
“using people fresh off the 
street in some cases.” 

“Every client probably wants 
the dream team, so it’s unreal- 
istic to expect you'll get it. But 
you sure ask for it,” Morse said. 
“You're always going to find 
some junior guys in there. You 
just don’t want them learning 
on your project.” 


“When I have 


have to look not just around 


a project, I 


the room or around the city 
but around the planet,” said 
Dan Bentzinger, CIO at Trans 
portation.com LLC, an elec 
tronic-marketplace spin-off of 
Overland Park, Kan.-based Yel- 
low Freight Co. 

Bentzinger said he has out- 
sourced several electronic 
marketplace projects to Info 
sys Technologies Ltd. in India. 

Paul Janicki, ‘i 
nance director 


executive fi 
of electronic 
business at Dow Chemical Co. 
in Midland, Mich., said Dow 
sometimes has had to apply 
pressure to get a more experi- 
enced implementation team to 
market 
places. More than once, Dow 


build its electronic 


Continued from page 1 


Technology 


neapolis-based Cargill 
eVentures unit, which has in 
vested in and incubated seven 
digital marketplaces, including 


Inc.’s 


Rooster.com in the agricultural 
market and Novopoint in the 
food ingredients industry. 
Many of the software prod- 
ucts for building marketplaces 
are akin to “Lego sets that you 
build a lot of different 
with,” Morse 


can 
things said. 
“You're coding, and then you 
become a software house.” 

The upshot is that for now, 
the service offerings at many 
marketplaces are 
limited to 


electronic 


pretty much auc- 


tions and electronic-catalog 
listings that match buyers and 
sellers of commodity items. In 
contrast, collaborative 
vices, such as enabling multi 
ple trading partners to share 
demand forecasts and product 
development information or 
process payments as part of 
the marketplace transaction, 
remain largely in the pilot and 
even visionary stages. 

“We're in the e-beta phase, 


ser- 


where everything is still in this 
test mode,” said Carl Lenz, an 
analyst at Gartner Group Inc. 
in Stamford, Conn. 

“The [marketplace software] 
vendors are spread extremely 
thin,” Lenz added. As a result, 


“we're going to see limited 


NEWS 


has gone back to vendors and 
consultants to say it’s unhappy 
with the service it’s getting. 

In fairness to consultancies, 
Morse said 


ways helpful with 


Cargill wasn’t al 
its earliest 
marketplaces. Cargill staffers 
chose the technology vendor 
before selecting 
team and what 
they wanted the marketplace 


to do. Now, staffers first decide 


1 consulting 


figuring out 


what they want the market- 
place to do and then find a de- 
velopment partner “who helps 
you figure out what the right 
technologies are,” Morse said. 


That may sound obvious,” 


Morse said, but it took two 


projects before staffers real 
ized that they had the wrong 


process in place. D 


functionality [in electronic 
marketplaces] up until about 
2005.” 

But technology isn’t the only 
reason. In some cases, an ex- 
change’s targeted users simply 
aren’t ready to make the big 
leap to conducting part or all 
of their business digitally. 

The $180 billion retail conve- 
industry is a 


nience store 


prime example, said Nancy 
Reyda president of Concord, 
Calif.-based 
Exchange, which was launched 
to serve the more than 270,000 


RetailersMarket- 


convenience and small-busi- 
ness retailers in the U.S. So far, 
only 3,000 stores are doing 
business on the exchange, and 
all are affiliates of founding 
member Chevron Corp. in San 
Francisco 

In the construction industry, 
in contrast, firms are willing to 
collaborate and share informa- 

architectural 
schedules. But 
they aren’t ready to buy and 


such as 


drawings and 


tion 


sell products online, said Jason 
Pratt, director of marketplace 
San 
Buzzsaw.com 


product management at 
Francisco-based 
Inc., an online exchange that 
serves the commercial con- 
struction industry 

As a result, “we’ve made a 
shift to customize our [Ariba 
Inc.] software platform for a 
slightly different purpose. 
We’ve taken their platform and 
modified it pretty heavily for a 
request-for-quote service that 
we'll launch late this year or 


Microsoft 
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Launches Car .Net 


Dashboard Operating System 


BY LEE COPELAND 


The undisputed king of desk 
top applications wants a se¢ 
ond shot at the title for dash 
board applications 

At the Convergence 2000 au 
tomotive show here last week 
Microsoft Corp. launched Car 
Net, 


Windows CE operating system 


a retooled version of its 


Analysts said 
upon Mict 
but long-term 


for automobiles 
Net 


soft’s failed — 


Car builds 


investments in developing a 


early next year,” 
Lessons learned by 


early market makers revolve 
around the intricacies of 
tomizing marketplace software 
to suit a particular industry’s 
business processes. 

‘Oracle [marketplace soft 
ware] was built to run across 
multiple industries but didn’t 
meet the needs of retail,” said 
Joseph Laughlin, CEO of 
balNetXchange, an online mar 
ketplace whose founding part 
ners include Hoffman Estates, 
Ill.-based Sears, Roebuck and 
and Paris-based retailer 


SA. 


customizing applications and 


Co. 
Carrefour “We've been 
putting out new versions every 
month” 
launched in February, he said 

Still, the e 
offer 


since the exchange 


xchange doesn’t 
end-to-end electronic 
transactions. “Today, the pre 
dominant thing going on is 
auctions. Payments are occur 
ring off the exchange, and we 
want to bring them on the ex 
change,” Laughlin said. 

Also, by the end of the year. 
GlobalNetXchange will launch 
a pilot test of collaborative 
forecasting and replenishment 
capabilities, he said. 

“Nothing off the shelf works 
perfectly,” noted Tim Clark, an 
analyst at Jupiter Research Inc. 
in New York. “I think a lot of 


people are doing a Version 1 of 


a marketplace out of the box, 
then customizing in Version 2 
to make it more appropriate 


for their industry.” D 


device platform for car 
Microsoft 
Auto PC, a speech-reco 


device, near -e years 


introduced 


But the dashboard device 1 
1 popularity with m« 


inalyst at 
» Inc. ir 


rosoft 


from automotive suppl 

next year, IC] Sa 
Net is the 

version of Windows 


Microsoft 


ed operating 


Car 
sion 3.0 


les better support for XM 


eless access ar 


process monitor to | 
system from viruse 
tional changes 

to the broader 
platform, won't 
until Version 4.0 


h 
That 


I forthcon 


will include support 
ind Common Language 
time. With these changes 
velopers will be able to 

Net applications with 
Studio .Net 


Johnson, 


Car 
sual tools, s 
telematics 


Microsoft 


er to have one tool kit 


Bruce 


group manager at 


do all your development from 


] 
i 


and in the long term, it could be 


faster, if it’s done right,” said Ian 
Colomby, software engineer at 
The Bulldog Group, a develop 
ment firm in Toronto 

Microsoft will face 
tion from rival Sun Microsys 


competi- 


tems Inc., which also entered 


the telematics ring last week. 
Sun Chairman and CEO Scott 
McNealy delivered the open 
ing keynote at Convergence 
2000, urging suppliers to make 
heavy investments in telemat 
ics and transform vehicles into 
a “Java browser with tires.” D 


SQ wv ® 
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Reality check, please | 


EMEMBER THE PAPERLESS OFFICE? It turned out to be 
about as practical as the paperless rest room, but it was 
the hot prediction circa 1985. First sketched out three 
decades ago by University of Illinois professor F. Wil- 
fred Lancaster, the idea was that computers would 
eliminate paper documents completely. That sounded good to lots 
of deep thinkers — but they were wrong. Sure, computers got rid 
of some paper. But now they generate more than ever. 
At last week’s Symposium/ITxpo conference in Orlando, three 
Gartner Group analysts rolled out their own paperless predictions. 


One claimed that by 2003, 70% of all business 
relationships will be within open e-market- 
places, wiping out traditional order/invoice 
systems. He also said that today’s cherished IT 
skills will be “meaningless” — his word — in 
10 years, and that soon most IT people will 
belong to guilds and will peddle their work as 
free agents. 

Another analyst predicted that by 2005, inter- 
agency competition will wipe out 
one-third of the U.S. government, 
and the Web will make it possible 
for voters to enact laws directly. 

A third said that by 2005, some 
companies will report earnings- 
per-share on a daily basis, and all 
corporate problems will be 
“identified and solved in real 
time,” thanks to a new “chief 
monitoring officer” with real- 
time access to all corporate data. 

Are they right? Are they nuts? 
We get these visions of the future 
thrown at us all the time — from 
analysts, pundits, vendors, con- 
sultants and jet-lagged CEOs. 
They all sound good — but how 
do we know who’s right and who’s 
a few sheets short of a ream? 

Reality-checking predictions is 
easier than it looks. Start with a 
few unavoidable requirements 
for any change: There’s got to be 
a big enough market for it, small 
enough resistance and someone 
actively pushing to make it hap- 
pen. The “small enough resis- 
tance” piece is crucial — enough 
foot dragging and active opposition will kill 
almost any change. 

Now let’s test those Gartner predictions. Will 
most corporate IT people you know dump their 
jobs by 2005 to join guilds and work as free- 
lancers? Will hordes of well-connected govern- 
ment bureaucrats sit idly by while their power 
and jobs are eliminated? Will companies want 
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Reality- 
checking 
predictions 
is easier than 
it looks. 
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to expose income information on a daily basis, 
making it easy for competitors to figure out 
what deals fell through? 

Not sounding so likely, eh? 

Another easy sanity test: Usually change 
can’t require throwing human nature and his- 
torical reality out the window. 

Will all corporate problems be solved in real 
time by a chief monitoring officer? Get real — 
people hide information now, 
and they won’t stop when Big 
Brother becomes an official cor- 
porate title. 

Will we really dump all our 
business partners in favor of 
open e-marketplaces by 2003? 
Yeah, right — only if CEOs quit 
playing golf together and hiring 
each other’s kids straight out of 
business school. 

Will today’s IT skills be mean- 
ingless by 2010? Only if main- 
frames, PCs, the Internet and 
everything we use today dries 
up and blows away in 10 years. 
And doesn’t that assumption 
sound a lot like how we ended 
up with the Y2k problem? 

One more reality filter: Check 
whether the predicted change 
isn’t really a change at all. Will 
the Internet enable voters to by- 
pass legislatures and enact laws 
directly by 2005? It’s a little late 
for that: Voters in most Western 
states have been able for decades 
to pass laws through ballot-box 
initiatives. By 2005 it may be 
happening via the Internet — but it won’t be 
anything new. 

And by then, we’ll surely have a whole new 
stack of paperless predictions. D 


Hayes, Computerworld’s senior news columnist, has 
covered IT for more than 20 years. His e-mail address 
is frank_hayes@computerworld.com. 





TOO MUCH SUCCESS Univer- 
sity system administration asks 
IT people at one of its major 
schools to create an IT training 
program for high school teach- 
ers. The idea is that teachers will 
take the courses, then go back 
and teach the kids. But after a 
few semesters, “the state asked 
us to stop,” says a university IT 
pilot fish. “It made the teachers 
marketable commodities - and 
they all left for better-paying 
jobs in IT.” 


TOO MUCH DATA After a labo- 
ratory is rearranged, the network 
connection is in the corner far- 
thest from the workstation. This 
user pilot fish needs to get it 
hooked up fast, so he asks for a 
40-ft. cable to run through the 
ceiling right now, figuring a con- 
tractor can come in later to do it 
right. Networking tech objects: 
“The data won't make it through 
the cable to the jack.” Replies 
the wise-guy fish, “Don’t worry, 
I'll have the new employee 
squeeze the cable like a tooth- 
paste tube to help the data 
along.” 


TOO MUCH INFORMATION 
Info-security pilot fish is at a Big 
Five consulting firm, waiting for a 
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job interview, when he spots a 
poster on the wall. It's the com- 
pany’s global network topology 
~ servers, routers, IP addresses, 
everything a bad guy would 
need to find weaknesses in the 
network, right where every re- 
jected job applicant can study it. 
Fish asks the human resources 
manager about the poster. “Oh, 
network ops put it there - as a 
visual aid.” 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD 
THING Company's new TCO 
group makes Pentium PCs with 
17-in. monitors the new stan- 
dard. Great - except for this user 
pilot fish whose manager anted 
up a while back for a pricey 21-in. 
screen for him. The TCO team 
says it’s got to be scrapped and 
replaced with a 17-incher. Why 
dump an expensive monitor? the 
fish’s manager asks. Comes the 
serious reply: “Because the 17-in. 
monitor is standard, and we're 
implementing standard configu- 
rations to save money.” 


Score a Shark T-shirt: sharky@ 
computerworld.com. You get 
a piece of apparel if your true 
tale of IT madness makes it into 
print - or shows up on the Web 
at computerworld.corn/sharky. 


“He saw your laptop and wants to 
know i€ he can check his Hotmail” 
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“THE PERFECT DATA STORAGE 
SOLUTION FOR YOUR COMPA... 


OH WAIT, YOUR NEEDS CHANGED AGAIN.” 


Given how quickly your business is changing, picking the right data storage solution has never been more important. 
Or more difficult. Imation takes the uncertainty out of that decision. Backed by nearly 50 years of industry experience 
and a team of certified data storage experts, we'll give you an unbiased, independent recommendation—a data storage 


strategy based on your needs. We’ve even built the industry’s first independent SAN Solutions Lab to help you test 


and validate your solution—providing you with an independent look, before you lead your company’s SAN migration. 


We'll do whatever it takes to maximize your current storage architecture and design the right solution for your 


evolving needs. No matter how often they change. To learn more, call 800-883-9891 or visit www.imation.com/solutions 


STORAGE CONSULTING SERVICES **s ; 
Storage Assessment Design : Storage Software Development : SAN Solutions Lab | Library Consulting «Imation 


imaginative solutions. 






} 
information—it can drive an organization forward. 
Inspire companies to be more productive, exceed 
expectations and achieve greater goals. That’s the 
power of i-business. It provides you with an intel- 
ligent, real-time view of your overall business. Now 
companies worldwide can immediately integrate 
and leverage data from disparate systems and deliver 
it as useable information via the Web. Every piece 
of critical data—accessible instantly and on-demand 
so employees, customers, and partners have the 
information they need to make better decisions. 
Information Builders’ i-business software solutions 
add more intelligence to e-business, enabling you to 
outperform competitors and dominate markets. And 


in today’s fast-paced, global arena that puts you in 
a truly inspiring position—out in front. 
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www.informationbuilders.com 
1.800.969.INFO 
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